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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 


PICTURES AND STATUES, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 








INTRODUCTION. 


papers, we pro to 
treat of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 
pictures and statues, 
now held at South 
Kensington. 


England, 
wegen, So example 
oe set by ce in 1855, 
invites the painters and sculptors 
of the world to free and friendly 
competition. In this t congress 
of the Arts she pti ah nn the ten- 
dencies of the age. The barriers which 
have long divided nations are thrown 

down ; the prejudices which bred anta- 

gonism are swept away; the exclusive 

ideas which were cherished as the sole 
heritage of a favoured people, are now cast 
into the open mart of nations, and made the 
common property of mankind. This current 
which for some years has borne the world 
onwards, the stream which in its flood has 
carried industries and manufactures to the 








utmost level of advanced nationalities, now | 


at length enters the retired retreat sacred to 
the Arts. Thus, in the Exhibition of 1862, 
we find Painting and Sculpture brought into 
the vortex of conflicting yet converging civi- 
lisations. The important topics, the instruc- 
tive lessons, and the many other and abiding 
benefits herein involved, we shall proceed to 
treat in detail. 

First, then, we will speak of the universal 
and cosmopolitan character of the Exhibi- 
tion. Prior collections have mostly been 


limited to one coun os oe 
or to a special school.’ But the ternational 


Exhibition, unlike most of its predecessors, — 


i ee ph mp ve nations 
issimilar ; admits people dwelling i 

a zone, or i rage torrid chime; 
countries conterminous to an eastern or 
bounded by a western prairie. This © ite 
geographical sphere, this its sweep over the 
territories of . Its range across the 
fields of time, though less extended, is never- 


theless significant. The nations each bring 


clusive limits. It combines works religious 


and secular, Protestant and Catholic, na- 
tional, munici and domestic; schools 
naturalistic spiritual, realistic and ideal. 


Thus is it in the full sense in 

itan, and universal; and, as such, 
will invite to novel and important con- 
siderations. 

- y. The historic basis of the Exhi- 
bition claims further attention. Each school 
is permitted to trace back its antecedents: 

has chosen Hogarth as a start point, 
embracing just one h years. er 
nations have determined the period of outset 
according to the exigencies of their several 
aagunak dons clap, wn. ook cxnetly 

rangement thus adopted, we n 
say, has already obtained the sanction of 
leading authorities in E The Berlin 
Museum, under the direction of Dr. Waagen, 
the — gallery of the Louvre, and our 
own National Gallery, as classified by Sir 
Charles Eastlake Mr. Wornum, have 
alike adopted a chronologic order, and thus 
thrown pi which otherwise must be 

and disconnected, into consecutive 
historic series. The comparatively recent 
date of the modern and extant schools of 

Europe will permit to this discriminative 
system but partial application ; still the ad- 
vantages to be derived, and the lessons to 
be drawn, hy Sat gintag to Be ves 
the present epoch their true historic basis 
and origin, are at once manifest. No artist 
is so original and self-sustained as to be able 
to stand in the world by his own unaided 
strength, independent of tutors and prede- 
cessors. It is indeed now univ y ac- 
knowledged that the Arts can be studied 


rightly and thoroughly only through their 
histories. A painter must be j — 
Ww 


what by his epoch, and the times 
he is surrounded have been fashioned by the 
years that have gone before. A chain of 
causation is thus established, and the pic- 
torial effects which may be admired, or the 
results which must be deplored, no longer 
the offspring of accident or chance, are at 





| 
| 


Art, 
| ber of 


once resolved into the precise tion of 
determined laws. Therefore an exhibition 
of pictures rightly classified, like the pre- 
sent, becomes as a museum in which nature 
is set forth with system and sequence, as a 
wherein problems find solutions, 

and theories are submitted to the test of fact 
and experiment. Galleries thus disposed 
cease to be mere pleasing prom ; they 
are schools constituted for study and absolute 
work : and the present Exhibition will fail in 
its destined instruction to the multitude, its 
rofit to the Arts of this country, 

unless visitors, both general and professional 
ive themselves to careful examination of 


} . ° 
acts put record, and note detail | 
e f put on , and note in most part to the opposite party 


the national and historic epyer evolved. 
Art, as we have said, its history; but 
moreover, is itself a history. The num- 
pictures contem eous with the 
incidents they record is unfortunately not 
In the middle ages i 





was dominant, and 
went to fancy for their facts. The 
‘triumph of the Emperor Maximilian, how- 
| ever, in the Rathhaus of Nuremberg, as- 


‘eribed to Albert Durer, is, probably, one 


some record rod uo history; the career | of the most important exceptions on the side 


which each has 
national Art is tracked back to a start point. 


tn pelts -— sculptors thus regi 
ligree on the roll of genius, and hence 
the Exhibition is made at y wecag ts we have 


in the march of onward 


_ of coeval pictorial chronicles. In the pre- 


| sent age, h er, Art has become more 
| directly realistic, and painters, no longer 
ave set themselves 


ignoring secular events 
gs | the annals of their day and gene- 


to register 


seen, international, chronologic, yet contem- | ration. This is specially true of that im- 
; Xs i clase in the school of France whereof 


poraneous. Furthermore, other collections, 
as we have said, have often been circum- | 


Vernet is chief, and wherein Yvon for 
ery v0 ty Sy inent lead. 





‘The Taking of S ’ and the cap- 
t e harem of Abd-el-Kader, exhibited 
in the Paris hel the Universelle of 0» 
a exam illing life and de- 
talled incident for which Matric schol, 
devoted to the record of current events, is 
likely to become pre-eminent. Dramatic 
works, taken from the campai in the 
Crimea and Northern avs other well- 
known French painters, have t the 
spirit and action of heroic deeds ate fer- 
vour dies into cooler memory. 

The historic range taken by the Exhibition 
over time, has led us incidentally to speak of 
history as a pictorial subject. Historic works, 
as we have said, sometimes treat of contem- 
poraneous events; more frequently, however, 
they turn a ive eye to annals. 
History of extant times relies on observation, 
demands discrimination of actual character, 

uires literal detail, accuracy in costume, 
and truth to precise locality. Its value lies 
in its fidelity; its bodily frame is vigorous 
and robust; even the hand which paints 
should, did the occasion arise, be able and 
ready in action. Like Xenophon, who led 
and fought with the ten tho and then 
wrote of their prowess, so the painter who 
essays to record the noble deeds of the times 
in which he lives, is all the more capable 
when he himself has borne some of the peril, 
and won a portion of the glory. The artist, 
on the other hand, who seeks to reanimate an 
event of bygone days, or distant countries, 
must call to his aid other powers. He should, 
in some d be the student given to reflec- 
tion; he must cultivate an imagination fertile 
to conceive forms and events which have died 
away from the bodily ken; he must be able to 
cast over the past a certain halo; he must 
know how to crown the imperishable deeds 
which live for all time with fitting and en- 
during dignity. Precisely how this shall best 
be done become matter of a 
Schools idealistic are opposed to schools real- 
istic. Of both these pe and methods the 
Exhibition contains such numerous and signal 
examples that the public can judge of the 
merits and deficiencies of each. Raphael, in 
his works in Rome, adopted the more 
ideal treatment, and thus incurred the con- 
= of oon 2 i ‘ His rm 
are the perfection of what prophets, apostles, 
erm ag and saints should oe and there- 
fore, probably, best realise what these divine 
personages actually were. The modern Ger- 
man school of Christian painting has followed 


in the steps of hael and the great Italian 
artists. The English religious school, so far 


as it exists, has generally likewise adopted 
the ar no aoa waste. The works of the 


| pre-Raphaelite brethren. however, a8 seen 


| 
} 
| 
| 





18 
be 


sigaaliy in Mr. Holman Hunt's great picture, 
‘Christ and the Doctors,’ are allied for the 
{n France, 


England, subsists a like division in 
theory and practice, which it will be needful 
in the present Exhibition studiously to mark. 
I and Ary Scheffer, adopt 


_ Ingres, e, 
| what may be termed the “ high art” treatment 
‘of history. They even violate 


‘and accuracy in local de 
_ higher and more generic truths. Delacroix, 


actual costume. 
tail, for the sake of 


Horace Vernet, ene others, again, are They 
adherents the contrary system. 
ledge themselves, at all sacrifice, to precise 
istoric accuracy, and do not scru to clothe 


es in the 

mee: to decide between these con 

An analysis of existing schools, as 
they exist, is the simple duty which here 
evolves upon us. ! 

: We vn ve omit to mention the relation 
in which a people's hisiogy neces emit 
to national Art. A dynasty often transfers its 


scribed i ; : , 
in subject or in school; but the the last few years has taken ninent lead | le from land to painted canvas, and engraves 


present Exhibition transcends all these ex- The grand 








icture, sixty feet 
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| ivisi e hic and the religion of a country. Am the 
: during marble. In like | Under the present division—th: foconer ee A wet of ient belief, which there 
inanner, « revolution or even @ stirring cam- | range of the y enit an Gea ae left their impress upon the world’s 
er, & revolution or even rhe by artists | must say a few on the = pear yee af pe — 
pein i shee spe = Ae thirsting for fame. | sisting between the —— Se aa Geieka oni Maen iter ae likely to aha 
yee tion of last century, | earth and the Arts vend : of 1855 com- expression in a modern International Exhibi- 
+g a way rule which ensued, end the | rate ayes oni Sa do enammplen ofl plstnses, | tiem. “he postin ition ef Gankce eds eo 
othe late i eac some lowed with i ity of life. 
eS tae character ‘pen French | the act atactalle 6 geod talion sear | Seaplaetiectad dssislion bercrentndien 
national Art Tn Naan ene si. ts | ing ts 0 eed of Hghd ond Saal eon, 0 wide | Sams Sa eee ede mee 
fcr inpatient we abould thy tack of ily ad dale and lake talon fom i ver re identihed with exclusively anes 
a capensis Ot the Arts have theNorth om cr pictues, : . | dogmas, as opposed to schools <a al a 
Bree mve wards e's bright as day. Ino : mod iritual or naturalistic: but in 
themecives to . earth was clad in the of ern, spiri ” : 
comported * 
history. We must mark — fa, an . oe me and snow. and biting frost; but, | —— ofthe manifl 224 a r Inter- 
ey rx: tlen's | to the henour af our Eagles gen aah classic modes the sition which is 
were, a mirror set up to reflect a na has | record that no transcript of arctic regions gods : he + Pana 
Mimed faithful and to what egree flattered. waste and wild was so grand and d og | ef he denis Sovtvel, oo eolurti 
Flow fi wpe ry ey bo Ht hire- | the picture ce een Pet Acndemay, 1800-2 Mahe in Yiene, tad with the eka 
scully pra : exhibited in our ; yl nel 1D 
ling of princes, or whether, catching = se Majesty’s ship Terror in the ice of David during the ee geome an 
. ve the yw Sop soma en Frozen Strait.’ Fearful, se are | well ’ sol Bootbun eapestons Fem: sly 
works, like the songs am irations, | the scenes which many of the wg > rig: aie 
embody thoughts, passions, and aspirations, have thus essayed to | tors, still retain zealous adherents. 
SB oer nen erte | soentece ape ng | ee eee eee 
have shown, in many ways m é : ich dark mountains | presen 
sy se Sa eed |p gay nena my | als te SO ol 
ie a acest plugng from the mountain a mantheld. pe | of tes-gnaieai, Ge "great ideas which ruled 
a ; | indeed are the ways of nature, 0 e | o sacs wh ge ted, to 
tpn ap net cage dager “the | workings of that Providence, who weighs the | in classic times, payers indeed Ghai 
be termed the phic aspects of the va gs balance, makes a path for the | all ages. Apollo an yan ante 
multitudinous nationalities will consequently | thunder, yet clothes even the lily in the field | longer believe in as mus has ceased to be & 
mpaltitadinews naticnelitice will consequently | ather’ . And now that the re- | as principles. Venus 
range over diver raoss) and comprise tho | with Father's care. At are open to enter- | goddess, but “ts i thas felaten, tal age 
variety of distant latitudes and climes. Some | mo ‘o- that commerce gathers wealth | power. Thus it is t Lasrimary abide by 
peoples, for example, both in past ages and a a zones, and science with scruti- | cially sculptors, find yt ge mp — 
present times, have proved themselves emi- | from records each fact, and proclaims | names, associations, ‘ hee’ hallow’ 
meaty wena —_ yyere dion eaeeit, | ane tak: it is fitting that the hand of Art agp sang time rye a i 
paompeny +e "Exhibiti» y | d lengthen in its reach and that painters | the experie have said, to 
even an International Exhibition upon any should lengt som of tenvitories which | Hence are we prepared, as we have 
i. : is: do not pre- | should take possession e ive to the classic honourable position, pro- 
cage Be abby ert travellers, traders, and philosophers have | giv it fulfil the conditions 
Se i a ee a eee a ade their own. We cannot but | vided only that it dev, 4 i rmitted to 
ee ee + > Me Caltic | thi "Mnat of the uses of these Inter- | which, in the present day, 1 ole, thet wall 
discriminate between arts Teutonic, Celtic, | think that rae will be found in the | exist. We require, for examp e, nat 
or Slavonic. Still it cannot be doubted, not- | national Exhibitions Ps in the | which are avowedly removed from 
Tatu en tyeoay'f pls | il eesti fr tnpeady | esti Sal arate nae 
that the original idiosyncrasy of The earth is vast enough, our artists | ideal; we deman tots 
et remains, in a t degree, intact, and | plored. The 0 thus | mar each individual of a species, 
that oe dntinctive ee iin tl oiee il, ny ones an hong ht eliminated in generic perfection, pyre jer 
ae © Set oes Srnay a Tas aig ort herself pr Fs wherein en- | and noble character d ex por where 
expression through Literature and Art. It | fields to ie d ample reward. The dis- | paramount in that feigned wor 
will, then, be instructive to mark in the | terprise tind f Humboldt seems, as by the | gods still rule by courtesy. + elideen al 
wg bee arg remind fare ncy f pre h to have seized vividly on , Among the various extan —_ ‘will 
athe der of tata race |The’ "Tn'® Koon” Ht tus | mone nent day, Chatty an 
Spain, the reflex of national charac f - no inant attire p- | make i in wit 
It will be interesting to know whether the writes: “He who is en . ; sion oh ahaa and sculptures. h 
i i | tibi ural beauties of mountains, | tio pune : element arose in 
fire of genius which Tanned so resplendently | tibility for the nat ‘sia Seacetanien { heal Christianity, a new elem 
as Tinly of the middle ogee io dying Se eae ies of the torrid zone, and the history of the Arts. ay wy absolute 
whether, on the other hand, the expiring | through the countries of the Se ogg Pre fone it is true, had been the aspiration 
embers a in rekindle at the touch of reno- has seen the ae pene yg of the oe it 2 perfection — ex 
vating liberty. It will, further, be important, | tion, not only — ° e w-capped Andes, | pressly spiritual, an aspiration mee hye 
in the coming history of the world, to learn | in the pes Ha e sno ae Neilgherry | the motion of the soul, now sought 4 
cy, bow re Ds Ake of Mo ee | Am ad ee Tt 
ceasity, how races not yet illustrious in ; ¢ with the ) 
achievement, may, with growing wealth and country between the Cran _ the Aum ne tion, to give even a sketch off the rise 
advancing civilisation, attain equal rank with zon—that man -_s — understand - ting _~ ultimate maturity of sculpture — . 
countries of ancient renown. Russia, for ex- an immeasurable field for — a sng tima the middle ages. nie jo 
ample, lying on the confines of the European is open between the tropics pocpee es De aes ‘stian Art in its fas, 7 
commonalty, will claim,in the congress of Art, | or in the islands of Sumatra, a ed and | ne op me — unworth -— — 
© position due to a power of the first mag- Philippines, and how the most sp ius has | Christian life and faith ; and that oo talian 
nitude. It will be the duty, indeed, of great = spiri works which man’s A pe per rae the middle ages became 
nations to assert independent nationality. | hitherto accomplished, cannot -y et earnest and eloquent utterance ion 
Italy will probably show herself imaginative, with the vastness of the treasures of Na “| Lay ee ki wd, 1 with the skies, 
Germany contemplative, France ambitious, of which Art may, at a future time, =e jee ee inn even the a world 
and England common sense. Yet, though itself.” Again, the same illustrious writer ~— ed to mingle. Now this woudrems 
races, and peoples, and climes thus preserve, continues :—“In South America there » ae ten in a val times. cmeumes 
in some degree, their several and distinctive | pulous cities nearly 13,000 feet above bes ae e uch as the ui 
features, perhaps the paramount truth to | level of the sea. From thence downw . eae Pe nis nen century are ounded 
be proclaimed in the sphere of Art, as in | all the various climatic gradations in the he-staie - — ico, Perugino, - 
the realm of creation, is, that God hath made | forms of plants meet the eye. How much | on sot Raphi of the fourteen like 
of one flesh all the dwellers upon earth. It | may we not expect from the picturesque | ay af sem a: aoa Christian Art, om 
will be our duty, however, to distinguish, | study of Nature, if, after the termination of | the fit : o, hea guewa traditi pal 
and even emphasise, all subsisting diversities. | civil strife, and the restoration of freedom in Christian in ane theologians, are content, 
Yet there cannot be a question that, in Art, | their constitution, a taste for Art and Science | thus ee the truth and the beauty i — 
|| “* im commerce, literature, and science, the | is at last ee a # - oi had been revealed. a 
. are, in great degree, thrown down Fourthly, we will consider the relation c : Europe is 
Which once divided the nations in sunder. which necessarily subsists between the Arts | Christian Art in modern 
ete 
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to which, for the most part, originality is de- 
nied: hence, further, the usual want of nature 
vitality. ‘ 
ar Ne so-called “ Christian schools” flourish 
chiefly in the Vatholic countries of Europe. 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France, are of 
igious painting the present strongholds. 
nnas, Nativities, Holy Families, As- 
sumptions, are still found in the modern Ex- 
hibitions of-¢he continent, and will not be 
wanting in the present conference. _ Of these 
works we shall speak more in detail in sub- 
uent articles. At the present moment we 
can only dwell upon such points as meet the 
eye in a general survey. imarily, then, it 
will be found, as we have said, that modern 
hases of religious Art are derived from me- 
vival Italy; that modern painters take Fra 
Angelico, Perugino, Pinturicchio,and 
for their masters and — Still we 
shall see, notwithstanding this prevailing 
similarity, that the diversity of races, the 
contrasts subsisting in political and social 
institutions, will stamp their individual cha- 
racter upon the Art of each separate 
nation. The painters of modern Italy, wedded 
to old traditions, following at far interval in 
the steps of their illustrious predecessors, yet 
love to paint the accepted routine subjects 
taken from the Bible and the legends of the 
Church. But the cruel destiny which doomed 
Italy for ages to servitude, which gi 
ar gery political existence as a pittance 
oled out by foreign toleration,—these influ- 
ences, as chains bound round the neck of the 
people, sank or genius into slavish 
copyism, weighed down the free spirit, no 
longer able to soar, and thus even Art 
which inhabits the heavens partook of the 
bondage, and suffered with thecalamity, which 
ply wee a nation’s earthly home. 
gain, the religious school of France responds 
to the destiny and life of her le. 
itis true, has founded his style upon 
and Michael Angelo; Delaroche, likewise, w 
the foremost Italian painters; Ary Scheffer 
upon earlier spiritualists; but these great men. 
with others constituting the French school of 
high Art, have, notwithstanding, maintained 
their individual and national in 
They bigs Bs the present, not merely to 
pied ay e grandeur of a powerful e 
through their works, as if they a 
country to serve, a truth to advance, a per- 
sonal and a national life to live out with 
honour and manliness. Finall , the German 
school of sacred Art, as centred in Dusseldorf 
and Munich, with Overbeck, Veit, Cornelius, 
Hess, and others, as its apostles, is signal in 
ponte phases which stand as the types of 
jerman genius. Avowedly, this German 
school is a revival of the early Italian, yet the 
modern reproduction rises in some sort into 
new birth. In it we find the reflex of Ger- 
-_ mystic bres mer ney, German self- 
conscious me sics,—with oe 
—— to anton, a. oblivion to 
realities of life. 

In treating of the subsisting relations be- 
tween religion and the Arts, one more topic 
remains for notice. We have said “that 
the so-called Christian school of painting is 
centred, for the most in the Catholic 
countries of E erein thus arises an 
important and interesting question,—the re- 
spective manifestations of Roman Catholicism 
= tism in the Arts of modern 

“urope. We know that the early days of the 
Reformation were not destitute of painters. 
Lucas Cranach embraced the doctrines of 
Luther, Holbein painted the portraits of 
Erasmus, his patron. Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that, as in the first years of the Church 
Christians eschewed rather than cultivated, 
ante allied to ism—so Protestants, in 
ike manner, held themselves aloof from 


those devices which had |} been inter- 
woven with a faith then held to be cor- 
rupt. It os not “ssa, By o taar a — 
speak as pion ei urch, 
Sisoshan and. qeotien iepestics besing. Th 
c parties impartial hearing. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate for Art that there are 
diversities of gifts and differences of admi- 
istration, and that upon earth, as in heaven 
are found many mansions. ese gifts and 
these mini rs oh ee See 
through the are now put upon 
their’ trial Resectant aeons ane with 
Catholic into the contest of civilisations. We 
believe the result of this conflict will establish 
between the combatants rather a difference in 
the direction of genius than any deficiency in 
amount. It be seen that among all 


highly cultured es the Art faculty de- 
mands adequate sphere for ification. 
The Catholic form of faith probably gives to 
imagination freest thus the Art of 
the Catholic Church, by the law of inherent 


correspondence, is predominant in fancy. 
Protestantism is the offspring of private 
ju ent, and is presumed to confide in the 
intellect and the conscience. The imagina- 
tive flights, therefore, in which the expressly 
“ Christian schools of Art” have gloried, are 
somewhat foreign to the mental condition to 
which the faith of the Reformation has shown 
itself addicted. But, as we have said, Pro- 
testantism probably finds in other directions 
compensation. Her Arts are more practical 
and utilitarian, and she seeks out in life and 
in nature for a which, by its simplicity 
and truth, is not beset with perils. This, we 
think, is an explanation, an indeed, affords 
some justification of the undoubted fact that 
Protestant faith has, in the sphere of Art, 
upon the most sacred of topics kept silence. 
Still some memorable exceptions might be 
adduced. The Stiidel Institute, in Frankfort, 
which contains Overbeck’s ‘Triumph of Re- 
ligion in the Arts,’ also boasts of the noble 
picture by Lessing, ‘ Huss before the Council 
of Constance,’—sufficient proof, assuredly, 
were proof wanting, that ts have 
yet, in the sphere of highest Art, a noble 
calling In our own country, indeed, we 
have but recently awakened to the convic- 
tion that the arts of akc ray, Oy Sculpture 
are fitted and destined to holy service in 
the Church. That noble picture, ‘Christ 
Weeping over Jerusalem,’ Sir Charles 
Eastlake had long told us, however, that 
some, at least, among our English inters are 
still imbued with the spirit which sanctified 
the ancient master-works. ce, in more 
recent pictures, ‘The Man of ws,’ and 
‘St. John leading home his Adopted Mother,’ 


has followed in the same exalted path. In | p 


peers at of te vonage Sapna 
execu atts, and Armitage, pro- 
nglish school a new and big 
career. We cannot but the hope that 
one service rendered by the present Exhi- 
bition will be the proof afforded that reli- 
gion has been, and still is, the noblest in- 
spiration to the Arts. aot 
Fifthly. We enter on a further division 
of our subject: Art as the exponent of 
nation’s segs y omye Art, ae poy» 
is a language ; us painting and sculp- 
ture have spoken out freely, sometimes 
boldly, iming the liberty of a le, 
ing the majesty of the laws, recording 
the rise or the downfall of constitutions. 
These topics we have already somewhat an- 
tici yet more may be with advan- 
tage. Now, if ever, is the ew, when 
a comprehensive philosophy of the Arts may 
be matured and illustrated ; and, accordingly, 
the present introduction we desire to 


in 
sketch the more pronounced outlines of some 





systematic plan. Writers on the science of 


h | the more tranquil life whi 


t differ widely among themselves 


governmen J 
as to the best form for a constitutions, 
English jurists — , Delolme, and 
others—have insisted on a favourite idea, 
favourable most surely to the three estates 
into which our own political framework has 
been thrown,—a theory not wholly without 
the sanction of history,—that in monarchy is 
centred , in aristocracy is found wisdom, 
en - — honesty. This 
e subject we cannot, course, 
pursue further. Suffice it to say, that the 
political philosophy of government has been 
amply wrought out and illustrated. One 
ent, however—the relation in which 
i institutions stand to national and 
age a ad uires elucidation. ~ 
en, we say, is the golden , 
us look round the Exhibition, an with 
inted finger, trace the decisive lines by 
which the various political governments of 
the world are bounded. Here hangs the im- 
perial Art of empires ; these are the pictures 
of a limited and constitutional monarchy ; 
here are the works which the patro of 
an old, wealthy, and wise chicane ave 
fostered; and around on every side extend 
the wide and scattered territories occupied 
by the advancing democracies of m 
civilisation, The great Art epochs which 
reg Sages, and the master-works which 
time are found to have been co- 
existent with like political diversities. The 
democracies of Greece were the cradles of 
Phidias, Praxiteles, and Apelles. The empire 
— was a? rone = wn pa 
es, amphithea tem pai 
homage. The pee of Italy were the 
arenas where genius vied for mastery and 
won renown. ithin the more prescri 
historic limits of the present Exhibition, com- 
parisons and contrasts so emphatic cannot be 
ex Yet France alone might afford to 
our argument abundant illustration. Almost 
within the memory of man, in the compass 
of the hundred years which we assign as the 
start-post to our lish school, France has 
endured the throes of successive revolutions, 
has experienced the rule of diverse dynasties, 
and tried the comparative advan of con- 
flicting forms of government. e Arts, as 
was likely have by turn suffered and pros- 
_ with the nation’s calamity or weal. 
ey were sometimes the pander to passion ; 
it may be, even the slave AD pry ; or 
again , they became the han id of liberty. 
ainting in France gazetted, as it were, the 
nation’s deeds. In recent days it stood upon 
the barricade, when the archbishop fell ; in 
anterior years it followed Nai in 
conquests ; and then again, the y of Orleans 
rinces and marshals, it was the chronicler 
of French glory in the colonies. With this 
i Fitical action might be contra 
: these times 
has been granted to small German states. 
Not having 4 itical existence to record, 
ot ner ceslony bes notaral y given i 
to calm thought, lighted at times by the fire 
of spiritual ecstasy. For the — 
hase which may in to moder 0- 
rracies, we nara turn to America. The 
‘Greek Slave’ by . Hiram Powers, the 
‘Beethoven’ and other works of the late 
Crawford, the ‘ “ined by Story, and the 
‘Zenobia’ of Miss Hosmer, sufficiently attest 
the genius of the 


ie 
ay well be doubted whether 

life of the great Western Continent has yet, 
in Act, bean cnt ee yal antl | 
form. But a great future awaits wu 
America, though storm-clouds en 
the sky; , painting, and sculp- 
ture will a new to assert a 
new and i t life. In concluding 
this section of our subject we will express 
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a hope the present Exhibition may prove | And yet again, in the English school, there 
to eeeemes iticians, and political econo- ‘are other works falling under our present 
mists, that the Arts cannot be excluded category which hold somewhat closer rela- 
“fj respective domains of their science, * tion to the French pictures de:société. 2 It:has. 
ooayy oe ul + 'A recent writer on the | been the custom ‘of eM ery nae 2%: a. 
» istory of civilisation scareely“deigns to ‘em- to laugh by turns over je "thistakes:and’mis-) © ~ 
brace the Arts within the vast’ circuit of his ¢ fortunes of ‘mankind -s The Sayre eis iim 
encyclopedic ‘project. Woe =p voice’ of the { Addiso hoe ergs etre — ; r 
- natiotis' is"now TaiSed; and’a great picture’or | yet~kindling* into: sohas ever and 
| dase ‘the studio-of the artist. » Sheri- 





a memorable group of sculpture will’ be found | anon enter th 
to'live’as.the miontithelit ofa ‘people’s-poli- | dan’s “Rivals, and.. School ‘for: ~+ have +: 


tical ‘exploits, “even” when ifidividual’ actors { lo egies Op yor erties to our ‘pal 54 
aré f comet a ib oe ~ ; sad tha house ‘of ‘the “Vicar of Wake- 
“Sixthly: The relation between social found >a sécond * 
and ‘Art must now claim our cohsidera- tl y * 
tion. ’« The{ works ‘which, -in médern times, the « 
_ have refiécted with’ point and brilliancy the | become text-books for the - 
: séones anid“iticidentsof; social: life-are usually | and the writers who portrayed ‘the - 
' designated. tableaur ‘de ‘société, or genre pit- and inscribed the thoughts ofthe’ 
tures.'s This style is comparatively of modern spired, as it were, the painters with red |" 
yee Pe ks and the R were | palettes to com a perfett picture ‘from 
voted to tHeir god: pts eee aoe palates the first and sligliter sketch. Othertiations, | ¢ 
' to Madonnas and saints. But when e Arts | as we have seen; with ambition strive to’soar 
. became secilarised, artists at once appealed to a ry the actual present ; but the English 
‘ social and popular sympathies. © The French, | school, as @ contrast, from Hogarth down- 
as we have seen, can paint a battle-field, as tes- | wards, has shot folly as’ it flies ;i has*piped 
! tified by the stirring-works of Horace Vernet ; | and sported when a have danéed ; 
tps 2 rere An Horrors of revolution, oe mo + en “those _— a ; 
z) e tragic’ picture in™| and wept wi 0 . © i 
goles ? who wenn « Maslin | 


as 


is 








: thé Luxembourg, M Summons:of the | the. genius’ of 
«Vittims “during. the Reign of: Terror ;’ can 4 naturalistit S lived on ‘in® the 
- throw'the imagination baek to classic times, torial ‘Art 6f Britain. . ~' Bidet % 
* a& for example; in Couture’s ‘ Decline of the |. It will be our especial duty 
| Ronians ;’ can stake inspiration from” the | comme ial’ and -manufacturing uses of pic- 
 Cliristian faith,'as proved by the noble works tures and statues. “The “alliance - bettyee 
_ofIngres, Delaroche, and.Ary Scheffer. But | ' is happi length 
yo int addition’té, these varied ‘styles, | recogn Jarid in common with*all 
' img ‘thore properly .to the school of | nations of the continent. @ TH sts 
lifgh*Aft,<must be .mentioned last, though | We have thus, under several distinct divi- > 
/ scarcely least; the ‘pleasing, pretty, and emi- | sions, enlarged‘ upon the :many* important 
‘nently popular pictures‘de société, which fall | topics which’ the ibition ‘should sugg 
urider ‘the présent «division of our subject. | to all the lovers and students'of<the Arts: |» 
: The paintings of Edduard’ Frére, simple and | one obvious moral remains to be drawn. ‘From > 
sympathetic ;"the small- boudoir works by | the ‘Exhibition ‘of -1851, our manufacturers 
Plassan, Dival, and Dubasty, addicted to the | received warning. ‘They were told. by the 
deshabille“of: the toilette ; the small, chess- | juries of assembled Europe that Aftdiscipline 
playing. gems by "Meissonier, brilliant and | was needed : it was found, in fact, that other 
+ Piquante, with many others, all belong to the | natioris had. givén to ~artisdéns advantagés 
somewhatwindefinite clais or kind which; for | denied to the ‘British workmen: And,éo in 
want of a better word, hds been termed genre. | the present assemblage of statues.and pictures, 
+* In this “school” of, domestic Art English | England liolding honourable position, will -yet 
inters have long’ been pre-eminent. Arid | have to leatti that- British artists, like British ) 
ere, “again, we must mark once more the | artisans, léft'to ‘stragglé for themsélves, owe pe child of 
‘ cbnstant Correepapdénte ever maintainéd be- | to ‘uilaided: genius the position "ay tite Tis ate of “her” 
tween the life'and manners of a people and | won.’ Foreign governments” have yes gee Tiel 
ts pee fraser thes ingly nation is | bestowed upon — and students’ edu- | to catch’ go 
a sly domes ictorial imagina- | cation, patrénage, atid’. évén” pensions.” But } iven-the picture jts title. 
me <tr kindle at the’ church altar, the | the nicble: Vill de ‘Médici in Rome; etilowed Brad psc ead ang’ pet re 
aed ections,“at.any rate, glow warmly | by the French .governmént, : has* found no most attractive figure in tie compo 
— the dofiestic hearth. .Comfort—that | imitators: among  Enflish ministries or. in / tiful without affectation, easy and natural 
toalf sacred ‘to’ every Englishman—makes | English ‘parlidmenta.>: One” good ‘result :thén f assumed attitude, while there is grave Sh" eee i 
i coer even” in' the cottage. ~And"thus | of the world’s “Gotigress*of aftiéts and ‘Arts { parent glige : preg ame wae 
a ~ ce up among us an Art dédi- | must certainly be'secured—the ehtire revision | garments. 
Henre Phir Se ante ee ann peer: : = emery of the’ Art-ediication “in | ~ Witting 'e ig 
eT yereyy 99 ic Iiiys: | this country. ‘We must begin | even fiom the | '" oma 
Crabbe in The: Borough,” “ The Village,” | simmit in’ the edcial;écaler- auld 60 descend } Work; she gat er cwhat 
my ‘arish Register ;” Wordsworth in | downwards, till: all:<lasses‘ shall» receive due pee ear eee récalléd’ to. her mi 
Sar ay yt seat b eye Ane ; cultare in first’ principles ;.be embued with action ot ev enes. of a protractéd life, * 
Ramsey tne ae x a Parsonage ;” ‘Allan } thé beauty and the'poetky found-in form and eine end sometimes clouds of darkness; 
ceerin <The Contre en ents, aoe | Sa enle see ee Tae like , shadows, #0 
“The Cotter's Saturday ’ Niglit.”: | life and nature, and*thiis*become Art-loving, | that, the’ 
ence . thia.couh of “birth - " +het ’ ee e ~o? 
5m utry of our*birth, and this | and hence Art-patronising and Art-producing. 
ple, pet happy and contehted life’ofeach | Proféssors must lééture in’ our universitiés, |, 
Loar ‘eas toil :and ‘duty,’ our‘ painters, | and miasters teach in’our! parish schools. In } 
Mitt ean. Our writers, have proved emi- | the competition’ of nktions; itris:not to “be 
nentiy poetic and: picturesqite. : The subjects | endured -that Englaid ‘should be “placed. to 
Village 7 Ww ikie; ‘ The‘ Rent*Day,* “The disadvantage. ‘things in this country— 
eo estival,’ and» Blind ‘Man's’ Baff;’ | its’ uiexampléd wealth» and. commerce, and | 
w roms. loved by Webster, “The Play- | the growing intelligence of our people—point | 
Mow Mulread: a foes . he Wed. to: the ‘approach of a ‘great Artepoch. We 
tig Gown,’ pm fe : hgosing the ' ed- | have'done wisely to’ invite to our) shores the 
~~ Aa ghler< — English ‘as | Arts'of the whole civilised world; and we-will 
lage schoola. re churches, and vil- | now prove ourselves willing and able to t | 
land “A ~ a Art of Eng- | by the lessons which International Exhibitions = 
said, of the people's life” ©” We have | are designed to teach. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LX.—JOHN CROSS. 


ef DOR the principal facts recorded in the following 
, biographical we are chiefly indebted to a 
per published, soon after the artist’s decease, 
in the Critic, and which was, in its main points, 
borrowed from one that appeared some short time 
previously in a French journal entitled La Glaneur 
Cm de St. Quentin. 
nl John Cross was born, in May, 1819, at Tiverton, in 
Devonshire, where his father was engaged as manager 
of an extensive manufact for lace, belonging to 
Mr. Heathcote, who, while the 
a child, appointed his father to the oy vata ye a 
us | similar establishment at St. Quentin, in the north of France, 
Rs “~) which Mr. Heathcote had o there. The elder Cross 







went, taking his family with him, and finally settled in 
4 the town. The boy’s predilection for Art showed itself 
» early, but met with no encouragement from the father, who 
desired to have him brought up to the business of the factory, 
and was even unwilling to allow him ordinary school instruc- 

tion; but the entreaties of the mother iled, and the child 
was allowed to attend an elementary school in town, which he left 
when of an age to enter the factory; “but there his taste for the Fine 
Arts showed itself daily stronger, and his health sufferéd. At the age 
of fifteen, in October, 1834, he was, though a foreigner, admitted as a 
paying pupil to the public free School of Design at St. Quentin, 
founded by Delatour. His fellow-scholars of that era still remember how 


























another o: portunity for a tria 


nine prizes in al 


the same number of artists; for the most meritorious 


Picture engraved on this page, ‘Ricuarp Car pe Lion roraivina Bur- 











future painter was yet | t 





the fine fellow who always went among them by the sobriquet of ‘ is,’ 
quickly won the love a all his ee yan cm ta a oa 
vering application to the cultivation of his natural gifts esoured him 
pase yr anaes success. eign sg + ay fancied they 
could not admit a foreigner to com or prizes, his fellow-pupils, at the 
end of the last year but one of The stuck in the pe ew gh ted him 
with an honorary medal, which Cross always continued to with 
affection. In the following year he was allowed to compete for the school 
medals, having previously admitted on the foundation—a grace never 
before to an alien,” and carried away with him from the school 
five medals. After passing nearly five years in the institution at St. Quentin, 
he was sont to Paris, and entered the audio of Picot, a painter of consider: 
able distinction, he had adopted a style scarcely suited to a young 
artist of Cross’ iar powers. “ His fellow-students their 
sense of his slow, untiring, undaunted mode of work, by classing him, in 
their rough-and-ready way, among the ruminating artists.” 
Bn soya in — ape aes at the end of four years. 
uring part of this peri occupied a humble ing in 
tage gt gh. Thode oben, Buh ee socee woes a amit BS tenia 
searcely find a place in it for his easel. Here, however, his first pictures 
were produced,—a ‘Holy Family,’ and ‘The Departure of Coriclanus,’— 
aiming from the outset of his career at the highest point of historical 
painting ; but what these works proved to be is unknown to us, as they 
were never exhibited in England 


The invitation issued, in 1843, by the Commissioners appoirtted 
to direct the rebuilding of the New Houses of Parliament, reached Cress in 
his quiet abode in Paris, and al an utter stranger in the land of his 


birth, and therefore without any derived from previous trials of 

with his fellow-countrymen of success in the struggle, he deter- 
mined to enter the lists with them in competing for the prizes offered for 
the best cartoons, with a portion of the subject executed in fresco as a spe- 
cimen. He exhibited the ‘ Death of 4-Becket,’ but it attracted little atten- 
tion at the time; less, perhaps, because it was unworthy of notice, than 





B 
rey RICHARD CQEUR DE LION FORGIVING BERTRAND DE JOURDON. 


certain prestige attaches itself to a name that is recognised in Art circles, | execution of his project, we are told, 
another oonrrine but little weight with it In the summer of the same year worked hard, sketched and re-sketched eee leat he hiced 6 ctmlio ot 
of skill was offered by the Royal Commis- thsie aibvies, and olopted & oem “eens twelve feet by fifteen, his first of 


sioners, who . Oats ° ed d set to w ‘ 
fo pee 4 arene rae SS gamhprabere a p mca whe his first picture in oils. He had not only to contend with 


oi-pictures. ross again accepts’ the: challenge, and: is this time better | the difficulties of Art, but of an empty 5 ee a apes rate. ti 


prepared for the ; : : artist in Paris as in Lon £16 
contest, and still more resolute to win. The result was the ong gy voor en urning his early mechanical training to account—the 


"*AxD DE Jounpox,’ the archer who had fatally wounded the King. In the | chain armour to paint from; he 


because the artist’s name was quite unfamiliar here, for everyone knows that 





| Butterworth and Heath. 


“he meditated much over his design, 
it, consulted his friends, listened to 


was too poor to buy or hire...... 
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Tithout hurry or hesitation, he set to work like an old hand; and, | even in Fetter Lane, and vied in caressing him. The Co, issioners 
Seana anotm years to the task, the result surpassed his own hopes, red the injustice the jury had done the ‘ new man,’ in oma nen 
as well as those of his old master and friend, Picot.” The labour and | £ Faye. by povchsing Go picture for the New Houses, ween tae 
anxiety attendant on his work almost cost the artist his life. The picture | as much as £500, while for F. R. Pickersgill’s ‘ Burial of Harold? which 
was scarcely completed when he was struck down by typhus fever. His | was a £500 prize, they only added £400 ; a sufficient! significant fact” 
fellow-students in Paris, with a kindness and sympathy most honourable | The picture was hung in one of the committee rooms of the House of Par. 
to them, and which evinced their estimate of his sterling worth, watched | liament, where it may still be seen,—a memorial of the artist's genius, and st 
day and night by his bedside, till his father and sister, who had been sum- | the same time a pointed rebuke of the neglect he subsequently : 
moned from St. Quentin, reached his home, and partially relieved them | The success of Cross in this his first venture naturally excited 

from their self-imposed Christian duties. Happily, he recovered before | hopes of ultimate renown and prosperity, but never were bright strong 
the time for the reception of the competitive works in Westminster Hall | tions doomed to severer disappointment. Detractors were not wanting 
had arrived. This was in 1847. Cross brought his picture to England, | who _—s Picot had a much larger share in the work of the prize. 
and, having taken lodgings in Fetter Lane—very humble rooms they were, | picture the English artist. He gave no heed to the scandal ; and, to 
too, for his finances were still very low—he awaited the award of the | show how unwarrantable were the reports, married a countrywoman of his 
judges, with what solicitude may readily be conceived. The decision was | own, and settled in London, anticipating, as he had a right to do, & good, 
announced, and the poor, friendless painter saw his name occupy the first | if not a brilliant, career in the future. When the Royal Commissioners 
place ift the second list—among those entitled to a prize of £300. “ But | announced their intention of selecting a number of artists to decorate the 
the artists and the public,” said the Critic, “a it one in the highest | walls of the Parliament House with a blic naturally 
rank. It excited universal astonishment and enthusiasm. ‘A man has pete there tage be included amon ; 


fe was asked 
ricsn to cut us all out,’ was the exclamation of historical artists, the highest oners to select his own subject Bony the scheme laid down 
in repute and favour. Noblemen and Royal Academicians sought him out, | them, and his own process—oils or fresco. He chose Speaker Louthal 
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BURIAL OF THE SONS OF EDWARD IV. 


asserting the Privileges of the Commons’ a noble subject, well suited to his | to Harold,’ and ‘Harold's Oath to William of Normandy’ Both wate 
genius. He was then — to substitute one of the melo-dramatic exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1851, contrary, it has been alleged, 
incidents of the reign of Charles IT. 


cident: He sent in a sketch, and expressed | the express wish of the artist, who did not consider bey hi mend 
his willingness to paint it in fresco, after making a few ents, advanced to undergo such a public ordeal, but was 0" feet 
as he was ignorant of the process. From that period to the of his | The result might almost have been anticipated. agp i 
death, the Commissioners vouchsafed no further notice of Cross. Worse | of them, his brother-artists said little in their favour, and the pu i 
even than this neglect, perhaps, those who had been so eager to recognise | their tone from the reports they read, and having no ee 
| his talent, and to offer encouragement, after his successful début, now | them to a right understanding, echoed back the voices of 
' drew back and deserted him. But, undiscouraged, he bravely ered, | this time forth Cross’ doom was fixed as a painter of history. ‘ Death of 
and in 1850 sent to the Academy his large picture of ‘Tue Buriat or | Still he went on, and in 1853 exhibit = 

THE Mr apereD Soxs or Epwarp IV.’ in the Tower, engraved on this | 4-Becket,’ another large historical pi 

eee. The work is one of very considerable merit in composition and | almost as vigorous as were manifi Jcalers 
Lion, elcher in aeare will Se bear — n with the ‘Coeur de | into notice. But it went back to the painter's easel, 

’ of manipulation or in colour. Disappointment | alike ignoring it. in a course 
i at to have begun its deteriorating effects both os nied and| It woudl: te too much to expect ee tae ep eal 
fea 9 ane, Picture, fitted by its size only for a large gallery or room, | ductive of such results; to continue it w have been to arm 

valuable een". , Sit 8. Morton Peto, who has in his possession several | and his family, so for the next three years the unfortunate artist Wa. 

wer awe m works painted expressly for him, with a most laudable compelled to undertake portraits and to give lessons in Ped odeel 
hie gallery Te Cross, gave him a commission to paint two pictures for | livelihood. In 1856 he eahibited a small canvas, for which he a for the 
y: subjects selected were, ‘ Edward Bequeathing his Crown | a commission, the subject ‘ Lucy Preston petitioning Queen 
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i r Father;’ it is a work most attractive from the earnest and 
pane change thrown into the figures. Two years afterwards ap- 
the last publicly exhibited picture by this ate ‘Tne Corona- 

riox or WiLLIAM THE ConquzRor,’ at the moment when the ceremony was 
interrupted by an alarm of fire, which the king and his Normans mistook for 
an outbreak of the Saxons. Cross made great personal sacrifices to enable 
him to carry out this a fine picture, and anticipated from it a change 
of fortune: but it met with the same fate as the others, and was returned 
on his hands. One more disappointment we have to record, and then the 
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prasad by) CORONATION OF WILLIAM I. 


afflicted with a painful disease, which ultimately released him “from his 
sufferings, his sorrows, and his ambition,” in the month of February, 1861, 
at the comparatively earl age of forty-one. His is a sad history, one, too, 
— like that of “Haydon, contains a moral, though Cross 20 far differed 
rom the other that he never raised up a host of enemies hy bis prema 
— uerulous disposition, and dictatorial habits. The moral to 
carned from Cross’ fate is, that artists, to be successful practitioners, 
aan paint to please the public, instead of following their own notions of 
seat Art really is; they must bow at the shrine of fashion, the capricious 
eity who too often dispenses her favours where they are the least merited. 


curtain drops over the events of Cross’ life: in 1860 he sent to the 
Academy ‘ Storm Scene on the Cliffs, from the “Antiquary.”’ We 
never saw it, but the Critic calls it “a remarkable picture, intended, as the 
artist hoped it would do, to meet the public taste in its own favourite line 
of subject.” The Academy rejected it ! 

These repeated failures to obtain pany proved too much for Cross’ 
faith in his own Art-powers, and still more for his bodily frame: there is 
little doubt that they laid the foundation of the malady which resulted in 
his death. For the last three or four years of his life he had been 
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It is only too true that “the destinies bf Art are entrusted to strange 


ians i land.” a 
Tae come of last year an exhibition of the ae _ Cross, ngewe 
the auspices of a number of gentlemen, man of w Sn ae es 
opened in the rooms of the Society of Arts for ¥ eigey ) g _— 
to purchase some of his unsold pictures, “as # tr ite to his — 
artist, and as a means —_— — fest aioe oe .. ldren, 
otherwise totally unprovided for. ver ascertai ret whey 
result, but Selioa the exhibition proved almost, if not ane eee: 
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THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS— | People of the goes a aeea ot the bud , cage re 
1851 anp 1862. which is now the object of attraction to hi 
| of thousands. There are, however, we believe, few 
Ow this, the first, day of May, 1862, when the | persons who will either expect or desire us to do 
International Exhibition is open to the world— | ‘ 
containing the Art contributions of nearly every 
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all who see it, and by all to whom it | two of the engravings that accompani the Art- | of what might have been done, from what was 
We prefer, ore, to reprint Journal Wusteated Catalogue of 1851 1, as evidence | done in that memorable year. We give these 
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engravings without note or comment. All who | and 
hono consolati 
see them will thus be reminded of our proud | that the whe ra. The ofl will vega J 
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THE EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





peculiar demands upon our space this 
Tar iP Compel us to deal briefly with the cur- 
rent exhibition of this Society. Tt was to be 

ed that, in default of the opening of the 
Portland Gallery this season, there would be 
an unusual influx of contributions to the rooms 
of the Society of British Artists; and such is 
the fact. It is at once seen that the pictures 
are much more closel gacahg the than 
has been usual here; the result is an augmenta- 
tion of nearly a hundred in the number of 
works exhibited; albeit the line presents much 
the same aspect we have been accustomed to see. 
More than five hundred works have been rejected 
for want of space; these, it cannot be doubted, 
were the least acceptable of the fifteen hundred 
works sent in; and to return them to their 
authors is really more equitable than to hang 
them so high that the subjects could scarcely be 
made out. The number of works exhibited is 
975, whereof a proportion consists of drawings, 
hung as usual in the first room, which is always 
set apart for water-colour works. Of sculptural 

uctions there are but eight. 

It is not evidenced by this exhibition only, but 
by every other, that artists have gradually ceased 
to draw upon our standard literature for their 
incident and situation. The causes of this have 
been so frequently discussed in the pages of this 
Journal, that we shall not now revert to them. 
In Mr. Saurer’s picture, ‘King Charles IT. pre- 
senting to his queen, Katherine of B A 
list of the ladies he pro to wait on her,’ the 
story turns on the obliteration of the name of 
Lady Castlemaine by the queen. There are but 
three persons present—the queen, Charles, and 
a lady in waiting; and when we see the name 
blotted out, and shown to Charles by the queen, 
with a resolute and defiant expression, it may 
be argued that the co wa has made the most 
of such a subject; having treated it thus only 
demonstratively, without any attempt at what 
might be conceived to be the essence of the 
story. In such works as (104) ‘The Queen of the 
— Gipsies, of the Cuesta of the Alhambra,’ 

. Huristone is true to himself, for he has 
always been happier in his versions of nature 
uast untamed, than of civilised refinement; he 

ws the knee to Murillo. With a little more 
finish in his flesh surfaces, he would approach 
the Spanish painter more nearly, without being 
immediately megestive of him. Besides this 
— Mr. Hurlstone exhibits some portraits. 
tn (157), J. Havuxar, ‘A Stitch in Time,’ there 
is the head of an incorrigibly dissipated-lookin, 
old man, remarkable for valuable texture oe 
good colour. ‘The Return of the Lost Sailor’ 
(92), T. Roserrs, is a full and touching narrative 
of the return to his home of a seaman supposed 
to have been lost. This composition is not frit- 
tered by useless detail ; the whole centres in the 
two figures, aided by an announcement on the 
door, that the poor woman was a widow, and 
took in needlework. Mr. Baxrer exhibits three 
pictures, (54) ‘ Olivia,’ (357) ‘ The Colleen Bawn,’ 
and (500)‘A Portrait of a Little Boy,’ all of 
which show how he sustains that tender brilli 





of colour, on which his reputation is 

*‘Oughts and Crosses’ (34), W. Bromuey, is a 
village school, in which two idlers are detected | 
D play the master; and (17) ‘The Cabin | 
; oor,’ J. J. Hint, is clearly characterised as an | 
te subject, without the caricature that is too | 
ty considered indi in painting | 
rish rustic life. ‘A Welsh School’ 198), E. J. 
Csseere, is one of the best pictures Me eae of 
bes tg bare pom ors oi it is an agreeable 

rom the -side 
all but exclusively occupied thie es gore 


: ¢ and bust. It is the shield sub- 
Ject, with very little in the picture yet alluding to 
very much out of it—an elegant conception. ‘ 

~ tes’ Ford,’ A. J. Wootmer (182), is the title 
gi en to @ picture of a shallow shaded pool, with 


two or figures; it instances very strongly 





Mr. Woolmer’s manner of painting; he has sent 
six other works. ‘The Five Senses’ (119), W. 
Brom ey, are pictured by five small figure scenes 
in one frame; one or two are sentimental, the 
rest are rather humorous. ‘The Picture’ (317), 
J. T. Prerz, a group of two children 
looking at what seems to be a col print, has 
about it a lightsome cheerfulness, that catches 
and arrests the eye. Nos. 358 and 354, two 
miniature studies by T. Roserrs, called a ‘ Quiet 
State of Things,’ and ‘ A Little Innocent Vanity,’ 
exemplify a class of picture that has of late won 
much on the — esteem, as being bright and 


carefully . ‘The Fair ts’ (91), 
F. Unperni1, consists of two girls seated 
sketching, the delicacy of whose h is rather 

ightened than otherwise by the extraordinary 


iness of the composition, equalised by the 
te resource of breaking up the drapery as 
much as possible. By W. Unpveruttt, painted 
with similar feeling, there is ‘ The Ballad’ (103), 
com of two figures also, but of a lower class 
of life. ‘Conflicting Interests,’ C. Rossirer 
(173), is a small telp-dawe and painted pic- 
ture, in which a kitten and a dog are candidates 
for a basin of milk. ‘The Little Helpmate’ (76), 
W. Hemstey, shows an old woman and her 
ughter, the latter bringing the old woman 
stick ; but more characteristic of the —_ 
en school are ay Caught Napping,’ 
(639) ‘Chicks,’ both by Mr. Hemsiey, and bright 
and firmly painted pictures. ‘Mother’s Hope 
and Mother's Fear’ (482), G. Porz,—a group of 
a young mother watching her sleeping child. 
The of the principal figure is so successful 
that it would tell well asa study of the size of 
life. In ‘The Trooper's Last ’ (497), R. 8. 
James, the point is by no means clear. ‘The 
Day Dream’ (529), J. Hitt, presents a country- 
girl leaning on water-pot in a thoughtful 
attitude. In the head there is some beautiful and 
well-balanced colour. ‘A Groupof Pups’ (488), 
R. Pnrsicx, reminds us of similar groups 
same hand. They are so sleek that we may os 
we can feel the extreme softness natural to ani 
so young. ‘The Death of the Rose’ (701), J. A. 
Firzcera.p, is one of those re nished 
flower and fairy pictures in the uction of 
which this artist stands alone. With a couple 
of lines from Moore's Melodies for a title, there 
is (417), by W. M. Har, a study of a girl, very 
successfully painted. 
Notwithstanding the increased number of pic- 
tures hung here this year, the Young England 
inters are not so fully represented as we 
have seen them. This section of our cr 
eft ncthing undone in opposition to 
old rules = Sa old interes Althou they can 
draw, they paint vot subjects as nothing would 
have induced our more aged artists to entertain. 
They make pictures out of anything or nothing ; 
they do the greater portion of their work in one 
painting, with vehicles and compounds which 
older men, who have accustomed themselves 
during their long lives to one nostrum, cannot 
deal with in anywise; in short, they seem to 
teach that they themselves are going luxuriously 
down the stream, but that all before them have 
spent their lives in toiling up the current. They 
make no figure, we say, in the research shown 
as to subject-matter, but are in # quiet way & 
most successful class of artists. We see a sprink- 
—— them here both in figure and landscape. 

r. Pyxz has more pictures here this season 
than he has had for many years past. He ex- 
hibits both in oil and water-co!our. The exam- 
ples of his letter, proctiee sso See Leyes Siz. 
thing he has ever before d 
is professedly a painter of light,—the only one 
who has broadly followed Turner, and yet re- 
mains himself. ‘‘ Naples from the Bay’ (43) is 


his principal picture; marvellously bright, if you | | i. ‘which we regret that we cannot find space 


shut our eyes, and accept as sunshine all the 
calls wate on the aed Tt has the | 
rare merit of being so unlike the Ince as to give | 
us something to think about. t is « dreamy | 
i —all holiday,—and there at least is 6 | 
volume of Neapolitan history. Some of his other 

works are,—(318) ‘Autumn on Lowes Water, 


ish Lake district; (465) ‘Confluence of the | equal 


Avon and Severn ;’ ( ‘ Settling » Raft on the | 
Giudecea, Venice,’ &e. en these most of the | 
other landscapes differ in spirit, as almost with- 


out exception concurring in simple and unpara- 
a — description, pictures A. which 

sand grass are painted green, and in which 
sunlight and stmenghene do not play such a part 
as to overrule the assertion so importunately 
insisted upon, that a tree is a tree, and a stone is 
astone. ‘The Brook’ (97), by Vicat Coxz, ac- 
companied by the well-known lines of Tenny- 
son, is evidently an elaborate and successful 
study of a ru piece of nature. The ad- 
vancing and retiring tufts of leaves could have 
been painted only from the living trees. ‘ At 
Stanlake Bridge’ (97), W. W. Gostine, is the 
title of a large picture of a brook, all but dry 
with rity cae ae trees. There are three other 
rove by t 4 beh hand. eo Cuint’s ‘Sea 

Clearin —the Gouffre, Guernsey’ (152 
isan admirable piece of local painting. Mr. Clint 
is —— of —_ ~ “x of severe reali- 
ties. In many valua nts this is, perhaps, the 
most satisf: of all his larger works. Besides 
this, he exhibits ten other pictures. Mr. Txn- 
NaNt’s most important work is (172)‘The Past 
and the Present, from Scenery on the Banks of 
the Dove, Matlock, Derbyshire.’ The is 
Peewee as ees car ae fe 
present by the picturesque ich it is 
surrounded. Sick cncnieatel by six or seven 
other contributions—all substantially realistic. 
‘The Vale of Dolgelly’ (199), H. Boppinerox, is 


one of those Welsh lake and mountain views of 
which this artist has painted many. The moun- 


tains are partially veiled by the downward stream- 
ing rays,—an effect that Mr. Boddington —_ 
with much success. In ‘Mount Orgueil Castle, 


Jersey’ (218), J. J. Witsoy, the water is more 
skilfully painted than we have ever seen it in an, 
ant t work ; but we submit that Mr. Wil- 
son's best essays are his road-side cottages with 
trees, such as (207) ‘Cott at Staplehurst, 
Kent.’ In ‘A Way-side Gossip—a in 
’ (285), F. W. Hume, there is little 
whereof to make a picture, but that little is 
treated with masterly elegance. We instance 
this picture as an example of fastidious neatness 
of manipulation. All the objects are reduced 
into form by a rule which rejects everything that 
would disturb the formal harmony of the adjust- 
ment. In ‘The Vale of Ffestiniog, North Wales’ 
8. R. Percy, the sky is draped with a black and 
heavy storm-cloud, in comparison with which 
all else is light, the trees and the foreground 
showing that the whole of the sky behind us 
is clear. It is often difficult to determine whe- 
ther these thunder-clouds are intended to be 
read as advancing or passing off. The phe- 
nomena here seem to indicate a storm coming 
on. ‘ Winter’ (277), G. A. be eam ha nae 
scene, with a large amount of penciling in 
minute ramifications of the trees. There are also 
65) ‘In Leigh Woods, J. Sven; ‘Llyn Dinas’ 
(a, Vicat Corx; ‘Shiere Church, Surrey,’ 
. Bopprnarox ; (309) ‘ Lane near Capel Ou 
H. J. Boppinerox ; ‘A Mountain Road’ (311), 
J. Henzexi; a picture (334), J. Danny, having 
| for a title a quotation _ Rogen ‘s Lialy, _ 
aversion of a gorgeous, yet su sunset. 
| phic is ‘wel’ Tealion, but rather an Irish or 
| Welsh lake and mountain view. — ae 
There are come examples of othe or in of 
much merit, notably, (654) ‘The in the 
| Manger,’ G. Cour, in which appears the head of 








— successful as a semblance of animal 
vitalit Spr -time’ (129), @. Honor, isa pic- 
“ture of calves: the animals are really beautifully 


| drawn and skilfully painted. It is # curious 
‘taste, but this artist paints especially calves, and 
| nobod him in his line of subject. 

‘ Geese and Poultry,’ G. Hicks, is rendered with 


dogs and oe most perfectly imitated. 


"The 8 ' 1 contributions are by R. Prusicx 
three), E. G. Paystex two), G. Hause (one), 
. Fowrana, and E. F. Onrze, each one; 

of the entire Exhibition it may be said that, with- 

out having many remarkable pictures, it is more 

than we have previously seen it, and is cer- 
tainly above the average in Suffolk Street. As 
the members are improving, we trust they are 


also prospering. 
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ember see how completely he overthrew 
ART IN PARLIAMENT. his own theories? And this is the manner | “FE AT A RAILWAY STation, 
—— in which Art subjects are —— da BY W. P. FRITH, R.A. 
: ’ ion in the House islature, as if they were matters for 
Lone Hien the 16th of March, the result ok col omahgion ie: 
¢ wen = oa ‘ust time to announce | Mr. Coningham made a short but sensible 
Of Wi at namber, would, if it had been | speech ; he could not concur in the eulogium 
ps. to, have met some of the difficulties smtp Mr. Gregory on the Kensington 
ing th ment of our public | Museum, and told the house that inasmuch picture : 
surrounding the manageme respo th f that “‘monstrous architectural abortion, | he has so long occupied a f ‘ 
pater nae ry rth - no afer Galt the Great Exhibition at Brompton was the | at a Railway Btation is f acpeypes ~—* iti 
n the : : 
- fe aoe ne mene seem to care whether | result of the Art school at Kensington, the | at the in the Haymarket, next door. to 
oun ee ttends them. | fact did not say much for the taste or know- | the theatre. It will, in due course, make the 
success or disappointment attends _ ee ne psi lauded by | cireuit of the inces; it is therefore desinna 
Mr. Disraeli accounted for this evil, ret e th oo bl — ” ho said | tO be exami in process of time, by hundreds 
course of the debate, by asserting that ‘the ees can Watestoud School of Art, end. mest of thousands of persons, in all parts of Great 
English people have no taste for Art; it is 4 : \ 4y : hed : Britain. 
idle to deny it.” We feel no disposition to | of the Iris - <~ emengpale yore not a | .:,L* is almost impossible to bring tothe examma- 
do so, for, abstractedly, Oe eee Seeenes Ss renee yes wey oe tion of a work that has aroused so & share 
but the English people, as « rule, are shrowd | single meclame, a huaveh, pero wider 
enough about money matters, whether public | stitution. “This,” he o — ange | 
ot pevate, call tay umes i oe Lone roe f= ee eo operatio 
for what, ben’ the estimates for’ almost | . ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
every branch of the public service are brought | the Ye pega on question bye =. 
Pegg lyre various items are often contended a by “ fae bes nnox, rae ye ae is inlly desi . 
for, inch by inch; and yet, when votes are | it was the des ernm snetes ao appeared, hinti 
demanded for Art purposes, they are lieved it also to be that of Parliament, to apply ’ at the 
wed Ls j ithout  Gameshven vith feveoant anemarienine ale of the picture, and the 
—— —— ree ae: a great development and improvement in Art which embodied its ctery, hel S stlemaiated 
It would be ludicrous, were it not lament- | matters.” We do not impugn this statement, Pete wae aajoriay m4 pb ae will 7 
; - 4 ; often - - : 
able, to see with how little wisdom the Art- | but, unfortunately, the object is too the canvas with a pre-conceived notion of 
world is governed by parliament. Lord H. | defeated by the incompetency of those = arrangement and treatment of the subjec 
Lennox showed indisputably that the sums | whom is entrusted the task of It ow osed according to their own fancy. Th 
voted by parliament for the British Museum, | Hence, as a daily cotemporary ° we in | di tage to an artist, and fraught with 
the National Gallery,and otherestablishments, its comments on the debate, our public disappointment. 
had rapidly increased within the last two | buildings are frightful ; the a é 
years, but that the house had no reliable in- | ments and management are, — e. — 
ieemetion as to . way in ~~ money = wo! pos oy at ageing —— 
went, as to those persons who were re- n mone spent ) aa~ 
" —_o its a S orn veel my caly one that oa 5 said to 
is lordship said, ‘ sat, commissions ve received a satisfactory solution : in the hi dé tales 
reported, inquiry was exhausted, and any at-| Mr. Disraeli took, as we have intimated, a | Sasken tn hei b ous aes ae 
tempt to obtain further information would | very desponding view of our countrymen’s | ,.; ion, and large the sum offered, it 
— lead to increased confusion. The house knowledge and right appreciation of Art; he : ist _in 
been bamboozled over and over again in | “despaired of Art ever attaining that position production of a ' 
this way.” But the noble member for | in this country which a few refin f minds tion of which would be generally attractive, the 
Chichester limited his strictures, chiefly, to | may recognise, but which the multifarious sapere might be largely remunerative. B 
the British Museum, the National and the | pursuits of this active and creative people— | the very fact that such elements of popularity 
Portrait Galleries. He was silent altogether | creative in other respects—will ever prevent | were essential to its financial success 
on the Kensington Museum, which gets rid | it from achieving.” But why this wailing ? | perilled its character in an artistic eres — 
somehow or other of more than £60,000, | why should we despair of Art assuming its oan pad ser pad ag myer peered or 
whereas the last year’s estimates for the rig! ul a among us—loved for its own whieh not nly satlonsly ted the difficul- 
British Museum and the National Gallery | sake, understood and valued for the benefits den of tha exntatian, bat ales toe attainment af 6 
did not together reach double that sum. it confers? Why should the keenest pursuit | ; °° °..4 honest criticism upon its merite—dif- 
Mr. Gregory, who seconded the motion, of commercial ae and greatness be ficulties which, if examined cursorily, might 
certainly did not ignore the Kensington in- incompatible with the patronage and advance- prove of more weight than we have claimed for 
stitution, but he showed how little he knew _ment of true and good Art in its highest | fiom We may venture to affirm 
of its management, when he said that “there | manifestations? The great commercial re- living artist to whom such a commissi 
ys ag vigour, efficiency, and n- — of Italy, the merchant princes of | have been so safely entrusted as to 
sibility.” We do not wonder that the obser- | Venice and Genoa, understood and appreciated | and he has paseo trium 
vation was followed by “a laugh,” for there | it; and the burgomasters of the Low Countries, i 
are many of the honourable gentleman's | the citizens of Antwerp, Bruges, the Hague, 
colleagues in the Commons who are fully | and other places, felt its power and acknow- 
convinced that the true state of the case is _ ledged its influences, and upheld its interests 
ust the opposite. And we should like to ask | just as much as the ers of southern 
x. Gregory upon whom the responsibility | urope; while the noblest sculptures and 
rests. Is it Mr. Cole, or Captain Fowke, or | edifices in ancient Greece and Rome were 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, or Earl Gran- | created during periods of great national war- 
ville ? will either of these gentlemen acknow- like undertakings. To argue that commercial 
ledge the responsibility, or is it to be shared | activity, or any other apparently opposing 
a them? But Mr. Gregory must have | cause, is a barrier to Art progress, is to reason 
intended a joke, or if he meant to be serious, against facts which history demonstrates, Mr. 
he entirely negatived his own proposition by Disraeli spoke with more truth when he said, 
Fy ng almost immediately afterwards, as the “it is in the management of our collections, 
tmes phe pon his speech, that “ the —* 4 rather than in any alteration of the governing 
ment and arrangement of all _— - | body, that the improvements demanded b 
ings and works of Art in “ef oe _ the country may be introduced.” Nay, British 
pere per melancholy,” and talked face- Art receives its amplest patronage in our most 
: about the “ pepper-boxes” of the Na- busy cities and towns. 
_ eee en ater belien” hams Eieany og ve ye ae motion 
fountains beneath 1 ucing the | on the i ini 
Emperor of the French “ blindfooled ” into the | ere losenie tes matter." We oak se 
: Exhibi h it will be done in a manner that will meet 
Majesty might escape ‘ the entire exigencies of the case, and not by 
any half-measures, which will only tend to 
make the evil greater. 
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he giving directions to & servant as to the safe 
custody of a jewel-case, she taking a temporary 
farewell of two of her bridesmaids. The con- 
flicting feelings of joy and sorrow by which of 
are agitated are tenderly and delicately 

The group of recruits is remarkably powerful : 
the foremost figure, whose countenance brands 
him as a hardened reprobate, is assuming an air 
of callous independence and bravado ; whilst his 
widowed mother weeps in bitter, silent anguish 
on hisarm. Despite this assumption there are, 
however, in his expression evidences of an inward 
awakening of some natural feeling at the 
tion, finely conceived and felicitously hence my 

Another im t feature is the arrest of a 
fraudulent pt or forger, who, whilst in the 
act of ing inte ocuningh to agpeeeerees 
officers. This is told with great dramatic force: 
the prisoner has evidently resorted to means to 
conceal ge Well in shawls and 
wrap’ shaven, he has just apparently 
the where detection threatened, and at 
the instant of fancied a himself 
in the strong — of nis pall can 
hopeless gaze which contracts his pallid face, 
de istane sulin of the moment. Immediately 


within the carriage, in an attitude of painful ex- 
citement and alarm, his wife stoo’ despairing 
mute at this frustration of their hope of escape. 
Her face is sadly expressive of long, long anxieties, 
culminating in the present trial. In strange and 
telling contrast to the impassi 
fellow sit at 

in reading, and utterly unconscious of the event. 

There is considerable humour in the p of 
figures, hastening with rapidity to the train 
under the impression of being “too late.” Also 
in that where a porter, having detected a pet dog 
—— the shawl of a , is commenting 
on the irregularity of the proceeding, and 
ing the price at which r+ pasnensonn “ dog-ticket” 
may be obtained. The child accompanying the 
passenger, who is evidently strongly attached to 
the canine favourite, betrays an absorbing interest 
in the consequence of this claim. 

Another group exhibits a bewildered foreigner, 
= whose ear an English “cabby” is inflicting 
elegant extracts from his choicest vocabulary, 
in return, probably, for having been insulted 
by the offer of his fare. is group, how- 
ever admirably ‘reo is too prominent, oceupy- 
ing, = 4 vee oo of the picture. 

” ing steam ” isso judiciously intro- 
duced as a ae for atm: ; at 
important aid in breaking the monotony of colour, 
wh.ch must otherwise have been paren hy 

We have but enumerated a selection from the 
most important pages of this painted volume. It 
would be impossible within even the lengthened 
criticism to which our comments have extended, 
to enter into all the details of such a subject so 
treated ; but this is the less , a8 no lover 
of Art will lose the opportunity of the i- 
fication its careful inspection will amply afford. 
An artist receiving such a commission, conscious 
of the interest at stake, and anxious that the 
expectations based upon its completion shall be 
realised, must feel a degree of responsibility 
which, to one of nervous temperament, might 
have been fatal to the work. But Mr. Frith 
does not appear to be of that nature; he has 
grappled confidently with the difficulties, and 
a mastered them. The result sought 

been realised ; the picture is one of the highest 
class in Art. It is essentially of a cha- 
ster, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Flatou 
made, though a costly, yet a remunerative in- 
thereat, | It is no di t to him to state 
t, in this matter he can claim but the credit of 


ring, Criginated and carried out a bold and 
ion—that invested 
largo oun veferned to in the votes a 


ioned figure, her | engraving 


that it lends | F. 





PICTURE SALES. 


Tux gallery of paintings collected by Mr. Flatou, 
the eminent dealer, was di of at the sale- 
rooms of Messrs. Christie, son, and Woods, 
on Saturday the 29th of March. Their late 
owner, as we announced some months back, 
determined to part with them to enable him to 
devote his time to the exhibition of the 
picture of the ‘Railway Station,’ for which 
' @ commission, a year or two since, to 
. P. Frith, Esq., R.A. The collection formed 
= gt men had —- —— much care 
j t, as as li ity; its sale, 
aalon created a correspon: i , Elm the 
room being well filled with bu who pur- 
ceed ty ot wa sank 
ma were 
of cabinet size only; and the saealte of the sale 
were, we such as entirely to satisfy 
the late proprietor of so many choice and beau- 
tiful pictures by British artists. 
The number of lots was one hundred and 
; of these it is only necessary we 
should specify—‘ Landscape,’ P. Nasmyth, 100 
ge Rippe) ; ‘An Interior,’ by the French artist 
‘ 9 106 gs. (Rhodes); another ‘ Interior,’ 


the same, 11] _ Leggett: ‘The Disarming 
Cupid,’ Ww. B. Prost, -R.A., a picture some- 
what similar to that in the Queen’s collection, an 
ing from which has in the <Art- 
Journal, oe ‘The Poppy,’ F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., 145 fr: Rhodes); ‘ Evangeline,’ 
and its companion, ‘ Hi , both ex- 
goed painted for Mr. Flatou een 
. Faed, A.R.A., a= €: (Rought) ; ‘The _— 
Seller,’ J. Philli -, 190 gs. (Scott); ‘ 
Children in the Wood,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A., 111 gs. 
~~ ‘Winter,’ and ‘The Windmill,’ a pair, 
by W. Miller, 465 gs. (Cooper); ‘ Interior of 
the Prison at Marseilles, a scene from Little 
Dorrit, never previously exhibited, W. P. Frith, 
R.A., 130 gs. (Scott); ‘Jerusalem,’ painted by 
D. Roberts, R.A., for the late owner, 200 gs. 


(Morby) ; ‘Geor at Darli 
A. Ranke, 1 (Wallack); ‘The 


Ages series of by G. Smith, 
ibited last year at:the Royal Academy, 350 gs. ; 
‘ Bend of the River,’ J. W 


(Morby) ; ‘The ; 
= a J. F'. Herring, oy 
1 ; ‘Going to pring,’ 
: 5 revi 120 gs. (Aikin); ‘View 
across the Common,’ a noble pe by 
J. Linnell, Sen., painted in 1849, 390 gs. (Sener 
‘La Signora,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 185 gs. (Wilson); 
‘A Rough Road,’ T. ick, R.A., the 
by F. Goodall, A.R.A., exhibited at the Academy 
last year, 155 gs. (Northcote) ; ‘An Old Mill at 
ree s-y-Coed,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 112 gs. (Wal- 
lack); ‘The Watchman,’ ’a favourite bull-dog 


nee © Se artist, Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
ae ag ; the principal incident in ‘ The 
a. . Fri <7 = (M i: 
‘The Hunt,’ J. Linnell, Sen., 141 gs. (W : 
‘ Shetland Ponies,’ Mdlle. Rosa , 360 


atteaux, ~, 
| (members of the Institute) ; H. Delaborde, C 
historical 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Plies oe io gg ‘end Miickley, head master of 
8c Art ving resigned his to 
hester, has been A oer 
with two testimonials, “in recognition of the ability 
he has manifested, and the zeal and liberality he has 
shown since his connection with the school” he 
has just vacated. The testimonials were respectively 
from the council of the institution and from the 
and consisted of appropriate addresses in- 
bed on vellum, ornamented and framed. 
CARLISLE.—Mr. Wheatley, a silversmith in this 
city, recently offered two prizes for the best designs 
in brooches and bracelets, to be competed for by the 
students of the Carlisle School of Art. The first 
prize was awarded to Mr. R. Little, and the second 
to Mr. R. Nelson. This is the it way for manu- 
facturers to show their interest in schools of Art, 
and to test the practical utility of such institutions. 
LzicesTer.—Mr. J. A. Ham , F.S.A., late 
head master of the Manchester School of Art, has taken 
up his residence in this town, where he has opened 
an academy for instruction in drawing and painting, 
and qenetally to pressente his rofession as an artist. 
Mr. Hammersley recently delivered a lecture in 
Leicester, the ial object of which was to pro- 
mote the f of a school of design there. 
LrverPoot.—At the last annual meeting of the 
Liverpool Society of Fine Arts, Mr. Boult, the 
honorary secretary, stated that since its establishment 
in 1858, the sales of works of Art had realised the 
of about £4,142, In 
the first year the sales reached only £2,256, but in 
1861 they advanced to £5,390, the highest point yet 
attained. The chairman, Mr. T. W. Rathbone, in 
the remarks that concluded the evening’s business, 
adverted to the unfortunate disunion still existing 
between the society and the Liverpool 
pressing his regret that hitherto all attempts at 
on had failed, and how pleased the insti- 
tution with which he was connected would be to 
accept any reasonable overtures made by the rival 
bod 


Barstor.—The Academy of Arts in this city 
its seventeenth annual exhibition, at the end 
March, with a display of about four hundred and 
thirty pictures, &c. On the first evening the Bristol 
Graphic Society had a conversazione, on the basement 
floor of the building, where a considerable number 
of water-colour a. and sketches, chiefly by 
local artists, were ¢ q 
TauntTon.—It is proposed to in the public 
Hall of this town, where John ke was born, a 
bust of the distinguished philosopher. Mr. E. G. 
Papworth, the sculptor, has propared » modst of the 
intended work, founded on ust by Roubiliac. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Parts.—The Em has founded, in the Cha- 
teau of St. Germ a museum of Celtic and 


i 


who is t. 
- _—_ drin, Leon jet. 


M. Ingres, H. Vernet, 
painters; Duban, architect ; Jouffroy, ptor ; 


G engraver of medals; H. Dupont, 
Gendron painters ; Bellel, Dau- 
zats, landecape ; Bida, draughtsman ; Cavelier, 
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THE TURNER- GALLERY. 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE IN’THE VALE OF TEMPE. 
Engraved by E. Brandard. ‘ 
Tus is one of the few pictures which Turner 
inted on 1, and, considering its size (about 
Ty feet by ), is of unusually | dimensions 
for a painting on wood ; at least, for an egeal pio. 
ture > an English artist. - It was exhibited at 
the Academy in 1837, under thé title of ‘ Story 
of Apollo and Daphne (Ovid's Metamorphoses),’ 
with the following quotation from ‘the poet's 
writings a - 
“Sure is my bow, y dart ; 

But, ah! more deadly his who pierced my heart. 

w hound, from far, 
pee the eae the feartul hare, 

She in her does all her safety lay, 

And he with double speed pursues the prey.” ‘ 
Turner, as was his frequent custom, has merely 
employed the pe oe story as a kind of 
introduction to a very beautiful, ideal represent- 
ation of Grecian scenery. The Vale of, Tempe 
was i by the old Greeks as the most 
lovely spot in their country; and it has always 
borne this character, so much so as to cause tra- 
vellers and writers to desi other beautiful 
localities by this title. The valley is a narrow 
defile in ly, extending a length of about 
five miles, between Mount Olympus on the north; 
and Mount Ossa on the south. ugh it flows 
the river Penéus. The ground is ‘rocky, and the 

is so contracted in some places that there 
is only room for the stream and.a caravan to 
travel side by side. Dr..Wordsworth, in his 
admirable descriptive account of Greece, says :— 
“The prominent features of ‘Tempe have a stern 
and severe aspect. The rocks which wall’in the 
valley on either side are lofty in size, abrupt in 
form, in colour and tombre.* The amenity 
of this celebrat len does not consist, if we may 
so say, in the walls of this natural corridor, but 
in ite pavement. Let us pursue this comparison. 
It cannot boast of possess 
or frescoes, but it is inlaid with flowers, and 
adorned, as it were, with a tessellated floor... In 
this mosaic—more beautiful than that which may 
be seen, representing the Nile and its living and 
inanimate scenery, in the Temple of Fortune. at 
Preneste—the river Penéus runs ina gentle 
stream, stimulated here and there by eager springs, 
= —— pagel abs nh 
rowing in the river, spreading their broad 
branches and thick folia : 
shady plane-trees, around whose boughs twine 
clusters of ivy, and tendrfils‘of the wild vine.” 
_ This description accords but little with Turner's 
imaginative view. On each side we certainly see 
lofty mountains rising, which may pass for those 
of and Olympus, but there is in them, and, 
indeed, in the entire range, nothing of a severe 
, and stern aspect. Their sides are very generally 
clothed with rich foliage; the Penéus winds its 
way in graceful curves t ugh the valley, but, the 
ground is flat for a considerable distance on each 
side, and is, here and there, studded with temples 
and other edifices. To the right, two méuntain 
torrents down from the heights, widening 
towards the into broad falls, which,” when 
they reach the ground, divide themselves into two 
minor streams, one finding its way into the river 
behind the high bank and clump’ of trees, the 
other gleaming like a silver thread between the 
trees and rocks. 


Apollo and <4 on are the two figures walkin 
together in the foreground ot thee re. In 

front of them i, the greyhound giving cheso to 
the hare. Seated on ¢ grass, or walking about, 
are other figures ; all aiding to give animation to 
® composition rich and serétic in’ aspect.” The 
story of Apollo and his companion is, that the 
former, elated with his victory over the huge 
dragon, the Python, ridiculed the pigmy bow and 
arrows of the boy Cupid, who thereupon shot 4 
golden arrow of love into the heart of Apollo, 
and a leaden one of aversion into that of Daphne, 
with whom he was enamoured. Asa 
fren then, wen tek : 
rom » was turned into a laurel 

/ mother Terra, just as A had roa hon 
‘This symbolised by the and hare. 

The picture is in the National Gallery. 
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ing any mural arabesques |: 


over its watérs,° are | 


THE DECORATION 

OF THE * 

- INTERNATIONAL* EXHSEBITION ~ 
“BUILDING... so 

Line all the other departments of this struc 

ture; the decorations “just “executed | by, Mr 

Crace have been the theme of keen and | 


~ 


spread controversy. _ Some have denounced | ‘ 


em in.terms scarcely less measured «and 
severe than those orion ea ied to the 
building itself, whileothers have.been equally 
profuse in their laudations ;/ and this strife’ of 
tongues and-pens:has given & 
what should have been far above’ 
sectional strife. Mr. Crace “evidently felt so 
keenly the style in which his work was treated 
that he secured an évening at the Society of 
Arts for the” purpose of ing a paper in 
defence of his own decorations, as the best 
or only way of answering his detractors. 
Accordingly the paper was read to a densely- 
crowded audience, who applauded Mr. Crace 
yociferously, and the paper was followed by 
various ers, all most compli to 
the lecturer and his high achievement in 
the decoration of.the International Exhibi- 
tion Building. . Whether’ Mr. Crace_ adopted 
the best plan for silencing ‘opponents, may 
be’ at least’a question ; our opinion‘is that 
he’ adopted the ‘very worst that could have 
been selectéd, one“ indeed which these op- 
ponents do not ‘hesitate to ascribe to self- 
cénsciousness Of failure. Without endorsing 
such extreme opinions, Mr..Crace. is not 
ignorant—unhappily few men in London in- 
terested in such matters, are ignorant of the 
daily. growing conviction—that the Society 
of Arts has been compelled to occupy any- 
thing rather than a dignified position.in much 
that has lately transpired in connection with 
this subject ; ‘and that the revolt-against the 
eouncil- of that society the other. day, headed 
by some of the*best names in London, was 
but the: first indication ‘of resistanee to a 
course that will ultiniately, prove as impolitic 
as it has recently been undignified. “ Through 
the influence of certain: parties, the members 
of, the Society of Arts have been compelled to 


tinge to 
party or 





become mere jackals to the lions: who. feed 
on Kensington ‘developments, and. the -meet- 
ings of the. society-have been prosfrated to 
} the puffing and ‘endorsing. all. that+is done, 
_ however ridiculous or‘unWorthy. , With such 
_ impressions ‘strong. upon the public’. mind, 
Mr. Crace could scarcely hiave been in'earnest 
_ when he said that one of these meetings was 
, the , best’ place’ for securing .a full and free 
' discussion on his work; whatever its merits or 
_ demerits; for besides the general tend 80 
| conspicuous in the coundil ssotecdings: thant 
were special reasons why such a meeting and 
| such ‘an audience were | ially disqualified 
for judging on the questions in dispute. “ So 
few of the members of the Society of Arts, as a 
portion of thé public, have had means of seeing. 
| the decorations onthe value of which’ they 
| were asked*to pronounce ; ‘and if thosé pre- 
sent. had“seen them; which many had, it 
could “only have been by the’ introduction of 
interested and influential friends—in fact of 
those in‘ authority, ‘and ‘were’ therefore not 
likely to form an independent judgment. If, 
moreover, all who had been so introduce 
were iy invited by. circular to come 
nominally to hear a paper read, 
to support their friends, and these filled the 
room to overflowing, it takes no small amount 
of credulity either to believe or address such a 


, | company as an independent audience. To ony . 


as some assert, that it was all arranged, 
be perhaps equally unfounded, but certainly 
the whole as petformed ‘and ‘re-" 





« 
. 
Ce bel : 


but practically | 
-and | 





ported, savour as much of arrangement as of 


an ind t. decision: hetween the outside 
supporters and"oppobents of ‘Mr.-Crace’s de- 
corations, <©.s 497i wed ice b, 
» “Nori did: that. gentleman ‘require to. 


of “likes,” or “dislikes,” of hopes, or dou 
or fears, of most convenient vagueness, 
the, public, as such, will. be found equally 
suspended «between -doubt and: approbation. 
tions very good, but. not ‘quite satisfactory, 
andif ‘so; they will not judge ‘much  ainiss, 
although more ought to hi 
the “combined “ authorities”, who handled 
the subject at the Society of Arts. “ It might 
have been expected’ that ‘they would have 
given the why, and the wherefore for what 
they commended or objected to. . It might 
have been eperne that Mr. Graham would 
have said. why he thought. it would have 
béen_better had there not been the.alternate 
introduction of the red and blue ; and it was 
surely to be ex from other gentlemen 
who so emphatically gave their opinions, that 
they would have favoured the public, if not 
the audience which they ad ,» with 
some reasons for conclusions so dogmatically 
uttered. But in truth there is nothing so 
convenient, or so easily set forth, as opinions 
unconnected with reasons given ; and it would 
certainly not have been very difficult for Mr. 
Crace to have most satisfactorily dis of 
all such objections as those taken to the alter- 
nation of the red and blue. If these colours 
were to be used at all, he had no choice but 
alternating them, unless he had converted 
the roof into what is known in gardening as 
the ribbon border theory, which would only 
have been adding the disfigurement of colour 
to what, even at the Society of Arts—where 
the building was so lately praised as the 
greatest modern architectural achievement— 
was most unsparingly condemned as most un- 
fortunate in construction. But although none 
present seemed inclined or competent to enter 
on the true nature of these decorations, Mr. 
Crace cannot: but know that there are serious 
objections to his decorations of this structure, 
even although the effect may not be abso- 
lutely pe Ne, AE these shall be stated 
in few words. e of two courses was open 
to him,—to decorate on the principle of de- 
veloping construction, or on the principle of 
suppressing it, and he tells us he adopted the 
former, and that he has carried out that in the 
ceiling is most evident, and, all things con- 
sidered, with commendable success. But it 
was & sesthetic and decorative blunder 
to adopt the principle of development for the 
roof and suppression for the other portions of 
the building; because it so entirely separates 
the one from the other as to make each 


ction which 
ted on a, sounder principle. . There. 
evelopment. of. construction is carried’ out, 
e: effect, is much - more. satisfactory. 
There will: be reasons offered for this viola 
tion’ of; unity; dnd, indeed, these were mite 
than hinted: at; Woth” by “Mr. Crace,-in his 
and by some ‘of his friendly critics he 
Followed ‘at thé Society” of "Arts ; but 
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‘se. instead of palliating, they intensify the 
peo teed ee The ief of these reasons 
is the decorations should not be allowed 
to interfere with the effect of the goods dis- 

Jayed, and this was evidently highly esteemed 

y those who listened and applauded. Buta 
constructive treatment does not necessaril 
interfere with anything, although it well, 
if adopted throughout, have compelled a way 
different arrangement of colour in the roof. 
But neither would that have been a necessary 
evil, if it would not have been a positive advan- 

because the colour in ratio is at present 

as defective as the whole is deficient in unity. 
It is like a pyramid set on its apex, instead 
of on its , & neutral tertiary being 
made to support the bold and heavy primary 
colours on the roof—a principle we believe to 
be utterly unsound in itself, and ignored in 
all the most important styles of decoration. 
In the octagon room at the Louvre, for ex- 
ample, where some of the best pictures are 
hung, the object is, of course, not to allow 
the decorations to interfere with the works 
exhibited, and that object has been attained ; 
so that whatever may be thought of the key on 
which the decorations there are cast, it would 
be difficult successfully to dispute the truth 
of the principle adopted, of making the colour 
rise from a solid base, and, by decreasing 
strength, carrying the eye to the ceiling—a 
principle which gives at once stability and 
size. Mr. Crace has, as nearly as possible, 
reversed that principle, by placing intense 
reds, blues, an blacks above, and a lighter 
neutral green at the base below, and if the 
principle at the Louvre be successful in not 
interfering with the works of Titian and 
Raffaelle, the reason for this violation of 
mer in decoration at Kensington will 
ardly be accepted as satisfactory when 

— for the display of industrial pro- 

uctions, 

There is another point upon which these 
decorations are open to comment, and that is, 
the introduction of gold. Every one ac- 

uainted with the subject—and no one better 
than Mr. Crace—knows that the introduction 
of gold into such decorations is itself a con- 
fession of weakness. Any one could get up 
& pleasing effect with vermilion, ultramarine, 
and plenty of gold; and this is what Mr. 
Crace has accomplished on the roof of the 
Exhibition building ; but it is the k 





and had this been carried out, although it | 
would not have been so attractive to the 


crowd, it would have evinced a higher dis- 
lay of decorative resources, and have more 
ully avoided that which was aimed at in the 
lower portion of the building—non-inter- 
ference with the objects exhibited. There 
are some other matters which might have 


been touched h sn | 
which tho ve Ne as the slovenly way in 


udly-drawn yellow lines disfigure 

~ green pillars, and the spoiling the Ship 
ora a of tar principle, so evident in 
these pillars, where the lines are onl drawn 
on the front; but these are only indications 
of careless attention to details, and not touch- 
ing any — ; they are not worth dwelling 
Fe that Mr. Crace deserves credit for 
the rapidity with which the work has been 
fhe mblished there can be no doubt, but that 
® principles on which the work has been 
accomplished will add to his already high 
rl utation as a decorator is by no means pro- 
le, and his friends should not attempt to 
— what these decorations will never 
Mr. Crace said that to any who objected 
ape the colours used, wd wend what 
ey would have substituted. The answer 





once given by Sir Robert Peel to his political | 


win, Re declined to prescribe till ployed at the, Intemational 
| the public is «liberal and 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





On the day of our publication (Ist of May), the 
i ion of the International Exhibition of 


1862 will take place. Writing under the dis- 


advantage of the early date at which our large 


circulation compels us to go to our com- 
ments are necessarily restricted to the advancement 
— — — since, Sakae which may 
reasonably inferred from subsequent pores. 

Judging from these premises, and ing due 
allowance for the results which unflagging exer- 
tion may realise, we can but feel that, although 
the Exhibition may and will present many im- 
portant and interesting features, still it will be 
very far _ complete, and heralded with less 
evidence of cordial y on the : of the 
public than was pam sore 4 There has been 
much to cause doubt and estrangement on the 
part of those who might have been found zealous 
workers in its aid. Distrustful of the policy of 
many of the official decisions, we raised a warning 
Voice as to their prospective influence, and this at 
a time when they were generally received without 
question or consideration. Desire for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking forced us to make this 
—*, when warning, if wisely heeded, might 

ve been of good service: and we stood alone. 
In many respects our fears have been realised ; 
there is now one loud and general complaint 
against the gross errors of its management ; but 
it comes too late. 

We have previously referred to the impolicy of 
repudiating the assistance of those whose repu- 
tations gave them office in 1851, and who mate- 
rially ed to their previous experience and 
administrative capacity by connection with that 

the success of which was very mainl 
attributable to their co-operation.* t 
of this folly and injustice, lamentably evident as 
it has been through all the preliminary stages of 
the present plan, is now so palpable in its ad- 
vanced stage, as to have aroused general animad- 
version. seems to exist no presiding head, 
with competent judgment to guide, and energy 
to urge on the operations of others. If anythin 
could reconcile us to the offences of omission an 
commission which this unfortunate building pre- 
sents, it is the extraordinary licence which seems 
to be allowed as to the manner of its occupancy. 

Objection has been made to the pr ings of 
the foreign exhibitors, in enclosing their portion 
of the exhibition space within high partitions, 
thus isolating it from the ag; e area. But 
this took place when such subdivision as regards 

effect of the building was of no mo- 


colour alone that tests the decandhae’s path, pai sa Lane Mus thitin ease joie 


ition of the exhibits, it was a judi- 
cious act. Here, when official judgment should 
have admitted the advantages resulting from 
what might have been an infringement of its 
previous regulations (if any such had been deter- 
mined), it only saw cause of remonstrance. Ob- 
jections against the proceeding were repeatedly 
urged, and it was only by the firmness of the 
Commission, acting on the part of the foreign 
exhibitors, that the partitions were allowed to 
remain. 

But the manner in which the nave is being 
filled by a a <*> ous, and Ne ae 
respects unsightly, objects, is a matter that mi 
reasonably se Soom expected to arouse instant 
remonstrance and prohibition. 

The only portion of the building that could by 
any possibility have given a notion of its vast ex- 


tent, and, that quality, have made some 
claim to , was the nave. This, seen 
through its extent from one dome to the other, 


was, from its size, chiefly, if not altogether, the 
only redeeming feature of the gigantic blunder. 
This space has been allowed to be filled up with 
objects so dissimilar in character and proportion, 
deposited here and there apparently at the caprice 
of the exhibitor, that a scene of confusion and 
bewilderment presents itself which has been with- 
out a parallel in exhibitive annals. 

there is no member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Science and Art at South K who is 
net, in como way or ether, prottably (Ser em- 
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It coame a0 though, disgusted ith ildi 
to which their w Stet dtdaek totes 
have combined to hide it as effectually as possible. 


0 
Let those who saw the effect of the nave of 
Exhibition of 1851 recall it to memory, or com- 


851 
this with that of the Crystal’ Palace at 
Bydenham. Fortunate is it for our credit with 
ang os that the latter building is accessible. 
Let witness here what has done, 
and could have done again, and then marvel at 
the perverseness which could exchange the suc- 
ee ber. for the mortifying failure of 1862. 
e have to express disappointment at the 
effect of the arrangements in the cabibisio’ opera, 
which seems to have been awarded without such 
Sevuley of as would a some uni- 
ormi action exhibitors, and 
which all would have benefited. Ramone 
have been influenced by his own judgment or 
caprice, and the result is sadly unsatisfactory. 
Cases of all sizes, heights, forms, and colours, are 
os together in most disorderly confusion. 
ithout attempting any arbitrary enactments, 
we think that some recommendation as 
to ee ittings of the various classes 
might have urged which would have been 
gence Sete © Os eens ae we Gar 
the want of such direction will eventually be a 
— of a to them. 
ingularly after the statements which 
had been so for wird and prominently circu- 
edgy oh cre os of the Briti ~ 
itors, an disadvan’ would 
suffer by cemnapellon with rp Bigg Meme 
Lay my of their continental rivals, it is now 
evident that the completion of the Exhibition 
the opening day is doubtful, from the back 
state of the foreign exhibitors. We were quite 
for this position. Wedid not share the 
ears as to the alleged indifference of our country- 
men. We knew in many cases the delay was not 
their fault, but their misfortune, as changes had 
been made in their allotments which put them 
to much inconvenience. 

We also had some experience of the tactics of 
our t neighbours, as illustrated in previous 
exhibitions of their own, and this did not lead us 
to infer that they would feel under any urgent 
necessity to have their arrangements completed 
by the opening day. We were not mistaken. The 
question with them ap’ to be not so much 
as to when the Exhibition a as when it will 
close; and the interim is held available for the 
perfect adjustment of their final preparations. 

Up to the present time no provision has been 
made for the issue of season tickets for children, 
or for their daily admission at reduced prices. 
We have urged attention to this require- 
ment. The want of such a regulation is a serious 
hindrance to the sale of the season tickets. The 
price of these is — high for adults, but 
the attempt to secure the same sum for the en- 
trance of children will deter many from the pur- 
chase of either. This will in a measure account 
for the moderate number already di | of. 

In illustration of the estimation in which the 
building is held, we may mention that the adver- 
tisements which have for months a on 
behalf of the Royal Commissioners, for tenders 
for the privilege of photographing it, have been 
fruitless. No offer been p. Its unpic- 

and unsightly appearance is fatal to any 
of remuneration that art.* 

At all events this day—the Ist of — 
will be memorable in swear of ; 
for, with all its short-comin y are many 
grievous—the International Rzhibition will be a 
great event. 


* We the f 
the forme of tender there is 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Tus exhibition is again open for the ninth 
season, with a catalogue of pictures to which 
attach names now as familiar to us as are those of 
ourjown artists—Rosa Bonheur, Juliette Bonheur, 
Meissonnier, Frére (Charles and Edouard), Rui- 


pores, Gerumne, Lambinet, Troyon, Ton Kate, de, 


Frére has hitherto been a painter of but 

a few figures in each pi but now he, for the 
first time, exhibits 65) ‘ Juvenile Field Day,’ and 
(66) ‘Good Friday at otre Dame, Paris,’ two com- 
tions, each with numerous figures. He has 

ides these four others, not so much removed 
from his once known line of subject. Meisson- 


nom de pinceau of another | 


artist), there is (19) ‘The 
i ecu,’ widely differing from 
the ‘Seurs de Charité’ she has recently painted. 


M. Gerome’s picture is called ‘ 's House | 


at Athens; a small picture, but fhout 80 
classical it is a picture to think 
to represent Pericles 

the charms of i 


Aspasia, 
al aa tak de ainmmns te atten 


shows a amount of research and study. 

Miia Roget his oe (21), is the su 

Cabanel, paints the great 

works; and ‘Bernard 

iments,’ is that of a picture 

small and highly 

igen a tom on tuner 

q in two pi 

i ite—' Soldiers at Leisure’ (141), 

and ‘The Music Lesson’ (142)—he excels all he 

has before done. He is a Spaniard, a pupil of 

Meissonier, sent to study in by the Spanish 
ons 

he sent 


government. Troyon's cattle compositions are 
small, and more agreeable than t sen 
last . There are also two cattle pictures 
it erboeckhoven, (182) ‘ Sheep,’ 

(183) * Landscape with . Achenbach 
sent one picture, which, 

been maturely studied—it is (1) ‘A Sea Piece ; 
and Chavet (30) ‘The Toilet,’ and (31) ‘The 
Morning News.’ ‘The Roman Mother’ (76), by 


Gallait, is a life-sized study of a woman of the | 


Roman holding her sleeping infant ; 
substantial tp tthe, aitheut on elthe 
tiness that artists think indi 

nem dat many rf 

the Pass,’ and (83) ‘ 
une ) ‘Paul Potter in his 
is worthy to rank with the most distinguished 
of the contributors to this exhibition, 

be forgotten ; his pi three, 


walls. It 
feature of 


. "the . S ; 
~— “un G | Were quiet and unassuming, but, latterly, fi 


oreseen the harvest he is to 





’ | Holland with France induced him to settle in 


ee 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


OBITUARY. 


| FREDERICK WILLIAM SCHADOW. Tue Avsert Memoriut.—We earnestly hope 


her Majesty will not be induced to believe 
a eae testimonial ye e 





| was a native of Berlin. 
in 1789. 


MR. JOHN GODDEN. 


Mr. Godden, whose death took place on the 
20th of March, was well known, especially among 
_ engravers, for his skilful exercise during many | 
ears oon oe <a Though his name 

SApennde anh ati quis af aout ae 
the ds man 
ea RF LET FH 
paper < far yee” ag subordinate, of | 
a very useful and valuable nature, as many of 
the plates published in our Journal testify. He 
was born in London in 1801, and in 1817 was | 
placed as pupil with Mr. W. R. Smith, the land- 
| scape engraver, under whom he acquired that | 
| freedom im the exercise of his art which charac- | 
| terised him. He died after a brief illness at his : 
| residence in the Ham Road ; his remains — ; E and 
| are deposited in the cemetery at Highgate. | not order.” His plans 
| | were, , prepared : 

| committee was an obelisk, 
a _ teras of bronze or marble, for a sum the minimum 

We have heard with exceeding regret of the of which was £8,000, the maximum £24,000. We 
almost sudden death of this sculptor on the 9th have, however, reason to believe that before his 
| of last month, at his house at i The deeply lamented and most untimely death, the 
‘oe views of the Pri a material 
| informed, by some di intment arising out of : 
| the International, Hisht tion. To Mr. ‘Thomas 
| was entrusted the task of executing the princi 
"decorative sculpture of the Houses of Parliament. 
We hope, however, to say more about him an 

ite cole unth maui. 


aiLE 


3 


| 


EL 





oer 


HENRY SCHEFFER. 

Three men of talent bore the noted name of 
Scheffer; Ary, Arnold,and Henry. Arnold, one 
| of the founders of the National newspaper, died 


io. died in June, 1858,and Henry on the 15th 


te 
aE 


| Paris, about the year 1814, where he entered the 
| studio of Guerin, as did also, for some time, his 
brother Ary. In 1824, H. Scheffer made his 
| Segeneanee ot Do Geka, the etiots wate wase 
‘Christ on the knees of the Virgin ; ‘The Da 
after the Burial; ‘Young Girl i 
Mother ;’ ‘ Parents lamenting the Death of their 
Child.’ In 1831 he exhibited ‘Charlotte Corday 
| seized at Marat’s House,’ now in the Luxembourg ; 
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with that of the objects selected ; forty thousand which are there comparatively lost. Let the two 
of each page will be printed, and the publication | Museums make an exchange; let South Ken- 
will, no doubt, find its way into — — sington send away all works that in no way aid 
of the globe, where its lessons cannot fail to be | the manufacturer and artisan, and the British 
productive of excellence. . Museum give to South Kensington all such pro- 

Tue Hancers at the Royal Academy this sa ductions as supply models or afford suggestions 
are Messrs. Pickersgill, sen., Poole, and Hoo! x to both. 

Tux Roya Acavemy.—Lord Elcho has given Tue Art-Corrrianr Bint has not yet passed 
notice that on the House of Commons going into | the House of Lords: no doubt it will be there 
committee of supply, he shall move—* That an | subjected to some essential improvements. We 
humble address presented to her Majesty, | therefore our remarks until it has be- 
praying her Majesty to be graciously pleased to | come the law of the land. 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the | Te Narrowat Porrrarr Gaviery was the sub- 
present position of the Royal Academy in rela- | ject of much discussion during the recent debate 
tion to the Fine Arts, and into the circumstances | in the House of Commons on our public Art- 
and conditions under which it occupies a portion | galleries. By a return, recently issued, to an 
of the National Gallery, and to suggest such | order of the house, we find that, when the gallery 
measures as may be required to render it more was first o in 1859, and admission was 
useful in promoting Art, and in improving and | obtained o ae! tickets, the number of visitors 
developing public taste.” was 5,305. n the year following no cards were 

Tur IxrerxaTionaL “Turse Guineas.”—So | required, and 6,392 persons were admitted : 
loud and universal has been the voice of indigna- | year the number rose to 10,907. It seems clear, 
tion against the “ Royal” Commissioners in re- | from the comparatively small attendance, that 
ference to demanding payment from invited the attracts but little public attention ; 

ests—with or without official robes—that we | this, however, may renee b= from the out- 
imagine the tax will not be levied; the attempt, | of-the-way locality where t — hang: and 
and not the deed, may have been in the power of | it must not, moreover, be forgotten that the 
the Commissioners. Thus writes on this topic rooms are only two days in the week. 
the editor of the Telegraph, who has dealt with | Pustic Moxuenrs.—Mr. Cowper, Chief Com- 
the Exhibition from t tepinnanig in a friendly | missioner of Works, said, a short time since in 
and encouraging spirit, yet with a stern resolve | the House of Commons, in answer to a question 
to guide the Commissioners when they have gone put by Admiral Wallcott, that Sir Edwin Land- 
wrong, and to represent the sound and upright | seer—to whom was given, in 1858, the commis- 
sense of the English people :— sion for the execution of the lions 4 the Nelson 

“If the International Exhibition Commisaione | monument—was “ now very accurately studying,” 
realiy contemplated doing this tneanest aud shabbiest of | we quote the report of the Times, “ the habits of 
che, we oat Gay > Beet Se Se | lions, and was to be seen in the Zoological Gardens 
sandined ter inoepiabe ot; bu f they persist | making himself thoroughly acquainted with their 
are conducting a great national enterprise in the spirit of , attitudes.” We had, in our innocence, alwa: 
hucksters and chandler-shop keepers.” — — work had been ome to Si 
It is necessary we should remind our readers a, use he was so profoundly versed in 
that the Royal Commissioners are—Ist, the Duke | 4onology ; but it appears that after studying, as 
of Buckingham ; 2nd, the Earl Granville; 3rd, | ™8y be presumed, the science for four years, he 
the Right Hon. Thomas Baring; 4th, Sir Charles yet does not feel himself in a position to undertake 
Wentworth Dilke, Bart.; 5th, Thomas Fairbairn, | the task. Mr. Cowper stated on another evening, 
Esq., of Manchester. There is no one of the five | 1 reply to Lord Lovaine, respecting the Welling- 
who represents the Arts, the Arts-industrial, or | to" monument for St. Paul’s Cathedral, that the 
Science. We may justly ask, are we to blame | “®#rtist to whom the commission had been given 
the whole five, or two, or one of them, for de- to prepare the model, had received his instructions 
grading this country in its own estimation, and | 0 the subject in November, 1858. Three years 
im the eyes of foreigners, by an extent of shabbi- and a half had, therefore, ela since the order 
ness in all arrangements such as would be dis- had been given. The model, however, was not 
creditable to a huckster who desired to stand | yet completed. He was sorry that so long a 
well with his neighbours in some lane or alley of delay should have occurred in the matter, but he 
the metropolis? Is this mean spirit only an im- presumed the time had not been wasted, and that 


| 
— from Manchester, or is the reproach to the artist was p ng Smet Een . | 
greet pening : He 








shared by three members of the aristoc study for the better execution of his 
and by one in has just been admitted seg & was not able to inform the house when the model 
ranks? Certainly it is said that in the great would be ready.” The artist in question is uni- 
capital of cotton, honour and dignity are as versally assumed to be Baron Marochetti, who, 
feathers in the scale against the circulating me- like great animal painter, is, we su » | 
dium there called “tin:” it may have been so ns igs himself in some school, somew 
ones, it is not so now. Whatever be the element | for his undertaking. Three years f 4 
—no matter where it comes from—that degrades Cambridge entitles a man to his degree, if he is 
the International Exhibition into a mere specu- | 2° plucked at examination. Landseer and the | 





D- ei 

is deeply to be deplored, as ivi . 

— work of pose bre rte Fy ory. | not very elegant term, he used it in the | 
we contrast this miserable effort at extortion | house, how the British public are “ bamboozled 


for the largest gain aft hewtne § | sent in their . We can only 
cheapest and selling in Uo deareet tose in the | ont in ta, they will ot reali the flo of | 


with the liberality and courtesy extended t a pertaining to Art! 
at Paris, in 1855, we cannot Det blush for our | _ Mi. Ruvoxave, H.A., and his brother Ohad, 
er hey nc mare quot th hackneyed paw | ToT raid enguged on » History ofthe Bish 
“ Manage these things better in France.” ecient a By van shit Sinai 
ee Sovra Kensiycroxn Museum anp THR Camppen Hovsz, the Pp y of Mr. W. F. 
re Mvsevm.—The main purpose of form- | Woolley, fire. Thisancient 
; § ® museum at South Kensington was to supply | mansion, at Kensington, is 
means of teaching the British manufacturer ime of 
mike toon — together Art-models that 
crease his know and improve his | celebrity from amateur theatrical orm- 
thi This object has been in a ow etcntir e me Se 
+, he is willing to instruct himself, he cannot fail | chari 
ytd Sa But it is certain that many of | was most y fitted up, the furniture of the 
aan gathered together, at large cost, are | richest description, and the walls were hung with 
an Aragon nd 8 wy pale purpose ; how- | pictures of considerable value. Very little, if 
. and int i teach i 
nothing. In the British Museum th ah joining i 
suvee acne ele in thas Sy bop trea- | A.R.A., who was at the time, and 
ducer may learn valuable lessons, from objects | to oa i esi 








some pictures which we should eer 
had been lost; among them Hi Hunt's 
‘Claudio and Isabella, which we saw 


the International Exhibition is, we hear, Mr. 
‘oley’s model of this fine statue. Our readers 
are inion endeavours are being 
made, by public subscription, to a 
a Gotan kee end & ae ees Ge 
ame m caneien te ce The matter has been 
in al its promoters for some little 
time, but it will now be taken up éergetically, 
5 ae ne 2 ee ee 
uring the forthcoming season, when the appear- 
cane Gh Si cea 20 ated Os eet 


Pickersgill, Poole, Topham, and others of minor, 


at Oxford or | Ing-room 


lation to give the least possible amount of value | Baron, at the end of three years, have not at | re the _r~ towns in Great Britain and 
colonies, to furnish (at their own > cost) 
; | emblazoned with designs, to be the 

the mons parturiens. To ado t Lord H. Lennox’s | flags emt it the Hahibition 
_—The series of articles on the pein and 
pe several nations in the Exhfbition 
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ore, having the fatal experience of injury done 
Pauls tranetoeh, very uated refuse to part with 
them again. The wind up of the Exhibition at 
Manchester was accompanied by the most slovenly 
and careless return of precious articles lent. 
Some enamels came home with nail-holes through 
them. Rare porcelain was sent to wrong owners, 
and owing to the untrustworthinees of one of 
the officials, a portion of the Duke of Portland's 
contribution was absolutely sold. It is but justice 
to Kensington have 


are exceedingly well adapted to their display. 
Tux Secretary of the Commissioners and the 
Seeretary of the Jurors, are at issue, and have 
each favourell the Times with a letter. Mr. Iselin, 
Secretary of the Jurors, is a new broom, and has 
received a check thus early from his masters: but 
i great “ ” of South 


ore house, some one will ask how it hap- 

4 Mr. Iselin — i mak yw two 

months ago to the office of Inspector of Science 

to the 2 and almost immediately after- 

wards he contrives to slip into the situation of 

Secretary of Juries at the International Exhibitica. 

We congratulate the gentleman on his singular 
* luck.” 

Scnoois or ena ony a ata a 

ing to promote orming of a school o 

Art in the north of London, is reported to have 


said that the average cost of the pupils in these | 


institutions was now about threepence annually, 
whereas a few years back it was one shilling. 
But his lordship seems to have lost sight of 
fact that within the last two or three years there 
have been placed under the masters of the pro- 
vincial schools the children attending the parochial 
and other national places of public instruction, to 
the amount of some buntveds in populous towns, 
all of whom are taught the rudiments of drawing. 
Thus, for example, though the number of pupi 
actually studying in the school of design may not 
exceed a h or two on the av upwards 
of a thousand would be included in the master’s 
report, as coming more or less under his teaching. 
It will therefore be seen that Earl Granville's 
ay remark, based on such an estimate 
as this, is no matter of boasting after all. 

Decorative Scutrrurs.—Every effort made by 
the skilful Art-workman to elevate his position 
deserves whatever aid we can give him. We feel, 
therefore, much gratification in directing atten- 
tion to some statues, of small life-size, designed 
and po jam by Thomas Nicholls, whom we 
may an artisan-sculptor. They have been 
executed under the directions of Mr. Alfred 
Smith, the architect,—in conjunction with Mr. 
Parnell,—of the Army and Navy Club-house, 
Pall Mall, and are intended to form a portion of 
& series to be placed in the corridor of a i 
mansion in Syne. the residence of Mr. Thomas 
Mort, for which Mr. Smith has furnished the 
decorations. 


The subjects of the’ statues rye A 


completed are ‘Whittington,’ ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ Li 
Red Riding-Hood,’ and a juvenile‘ Guy Fawkes,’ 
® boy holding » mask before his face. They are 
very carefully carved in Caen stone; and in de- 
sign, character, and execution, are far above ordi- 
nary works of a similar kind. ‘The object of the 
sculptor has been to substitute figures having a 
a interest for the gods and of 
™m : 











REVIEWS. 


In.vusTRATED Sonos oF Rozpert Burns. Published 


We certainly do like the plan now frequently adopted 
by this La er yorsreyewn Fy ving to their subscri- 
bers a ts instead of a large single engrav- 
ing ; the latter necessarily entails a considerable extra 
expense for framing if it is meant to be seen, while 
in the former no such outlay is incurred, and, more- 
over, the subscriber has the t of greater variety 
rth a Among the prizes allotted last year were 
five pictures, for which commissions were given to 
as many artists, selected from the most popular 

to illustrate the Songs of Burns; 
the engra rom these pictures constitute the 
volume now before us, which has been distributed 
to the members of the Association for that . The 
first is ‘Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes, by ¢ 


, accom by a collie, driving 

the yowes at eventide. = peak . 2 nae a 
the Highlands,’ by H. McCulloch, engra 

W. Forrest, a sishifp-aoenpeanl landscape, in which 
moor, mountain, — —s — + Nee a ee 
ex of stormy cloud-land. engra 

is by R. C. Bell, from E. Nicol’s ‘ Last May a Braw 
Wooer.’ The scene represents a Scotch in the 


| Highlands, but the picture is not an agreeable one 





to our taste. J. Archer's ‘Lea Rig, engra 

Cc. W.S is far more so, th there is little 

in it beyond a iving some kine before her. 

might bo; Lat ©. plinmant postosl tealing pervedies 
t but a t ng 

the hate composition. The last plate, ‘Logan 

Braes, engraved by L. Stocks after A. H. B 

picture, is too sad a subject to be 

the sentiment of the lines is 

expressed : for earnest thought, this w 

precedence over the others. 


wed by 


De Quixcey’s Works. Vol. I. Conrgssions oF 
an Oprum Eatzr. Published by A. and C. 
Brack, Edinburgh. 

The writings of De Quincey have long held a con- 

spicuous place among the best li works of the 
mt century, not alone for imaginative 

originality, but also for the ul, fervid lan- 
guage in which the author’s i and thoughts are 
conveyed: a writer in the Quarterly Review well 
characterises them as “ one of the marvels of English 
literature.” That they have not been popular, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, may be accounted 
for by the fact that there is in them a peculiarity of 

feeling which, united with what may be called a 

Germanic metaphysical tendency, is not suited to 

the taste of the age: but his critical acumen, his 

power of expression, his clear and logical style, have 
not been exceeded by any writer of the period, and 
are only equalled by Carlyle. His “Confessions of 
an Opium Eater” is, ps, better known than 
any other of his works; it was that which first 
brought him into prominent notice; but his trans- 
lation of the German authors, Lessing and Richter, 
are held in high esteem by those who are interested 
in that especial kind of literature. 

Three or four years ago the uctions of “ this 
= English composition,” as he has not 

ptly been termed, were from the various 

periodicals in which they primarily a 

published in serial volumes, after beln carefull 

revised, and considerably enlarged, by the ; 

A re-issue of the series, at a reduced price, has now 

been undertaken by the publishers, of which the 

volume before us is the instalment ; the writ- 
ings of De Quincey will, by means of this edition, 
be brought within the reach of a numerous class of 
readers. 


MaxvaL or Woop Carvinc. With Practical 
Instructions for Learners of the Art, and Original 
and Selected By Wu111m Bemrosez, 
Junr. With an Introduction by LLEWELLYNN 
Jnwirt, F.S.A., &c. &e. Published by J. H. 
Parker & Sons, London and Oxford: BEMRosE 
AND Sons, Derby. 

Almost every man has some favourite amusement or 

cccupation which, to use a familiar phrase, he 

¢ his hobby ;” and, strange as it may a 

to those whose inclinations lead them in an entirely 

opposite direction, this “hobbyism ” sometimes in- 

duces its possessor to turn mechanic ; that which, 
perhaps, he would scorn to do for gain, he chooses 
to do for pleasure. We have known persons —_ 
weeks and months in producing some object which 
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but an ornament to the architecture 
In the view taken by the artist, one of 
sightly domes—for one only is see 
crushes down the body of the 
W. Fairbaire, CE. is placed. 

- .E., asa 
to the book, to which a memoir of this di 
man of science furnishes an introduction. 
notice refers to the monster building 

In speaking of it, Mr. 


ForD, M.A., late Scholar 
Oxford. Published by Rovrieper, WARNS, 
and Rovtieper, London and New York. 


The compilation of a book of this description 
task not to perform satisfactorily, even f 
. His great difficulty is to know 
draw the line of between | 
serving of being enrolled among the 

and those who have no title to 




































THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
than 25 years ago by WILLIAM . BURTON, when 
Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 
Co, is beyond all the best article next 


comparison the very 
sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it 
real silver. 




















Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 


Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
ke, at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process. 


DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 
DISHES 


in every material, in great variety, and of the newest 
| DURTOR Saree are on show at WILLIAM 
Jovers, 7s. 6d. the set of six ; 

Block Tin, 12s, $d. to 85s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
Pir ll pace 89s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 
fe. the set of five; Electro-plated, £9 to £21 the 
pain 12s. to 30s Sg omg “y 
, i 7 nia 22s. to 77s. ; 
plaied on Nickel, full size, £9.” . 


TEINS,» LONDON MAKE ONLY. 


nee assortment of London-made TEA-URNS 

aah on ieee all ages novelties, a of 
registe is on at WI 

BURTON'S, from £2 2s. to £6, mre 








from 

A small usefal set, guaranteed of first quality for 

finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or |Thread or King's or © 
Silver|Branswick| Lily Military, 
oom Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. &e. 
Z2sdadi2sd4\)2eai;2e4 
12 Table Forks........) 113 0} 24 0) 210 ©} 215 @ 
12 Table Spoons ...... 113 0| 24 0/| 210 ©} 21 @ 
12 Dessert uel 2 4 0} 119 0] 1215 0} 117 © 
12 Desert Spoons...) 1 4 0) 112 0| 118 0} 17 6 
12 Tes SPOONS ....000.. ow 0}120/160/1786 
‘ *} 010 0| 013 6| 018 ©} OM @ 
thcoladies.....| © 6 0) 080)090)096 
1 BPOOM s...0- 06 6/ 010 0| O11 0] O12 O 
1 Soong} os 4/046) 08 OO 8 @ 
ee Pai oe t's o2s\/e026 026 
l Tongss © 26'036'040+046 
if Ma Cuvee] 1 so 17 6/| 110 ©] 112 6 
1 Batter Knife...) @261/066' 0601/0780 
1 Soup Ladle... .| 010 0/ 017 0} 017 @©|.1 00 
1 agar Sifter...) 08 3) 046106010656 
Total........1 919 9}1310 3| 1419 6/16 4 @ 


of knives, &e., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 


WILLIAM 6&%. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
AND CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
before 


DERS, STO RANGES, CHIMN oe 
Wena sag llenaet ey et wig at int 

of or of workman- 
ei bent agg exquisiteness ry 
to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, rich 
ormolu ornaments, £3 3s. to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from 
10s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 

















with radiating hearth-plates. 

The most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, al) warranted,is ON SALE at WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

Table Dessert! (., vers 
Knives Knives; 
Ivory Handles. 
pet, | pete.) Pale 
mtiwelas 
DANAIES ...00000cereseererevener 
afte GoTo nnd ome |e 8] S| 8 
{toot fla Ivory handle. saiichdalilad aavks 4% 0\17 0| 723 
4-inch finest ivory handles...... | 32 0 | 26 0| 11 © 
Ditto, with silver ferules... 49 0 33 0/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules...... | 50 0 | 43 0/17 6 
Nickel electrosiiverhandies,any pattern | 25 0/19 @| 7 6 
Sliver handles of any pattern..........0.0. | 8 0| 64 0/2 0 
Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and 
per dozen. 
White bone handles .....ccccceccrsveevseceesse | 1 0] 8 6] 2 6 
Ditto, balance handles ........0s.s0srseses a1 0/17 0| 4 6 
Black horn rimmed ities Lae Cte el 48 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles ....... | 12 0| 9 9| 3 0 
The largest stock in dessert knives and forks, 


existence of plated 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new placed fish carvers. 


CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM 5S. pce mye — Rog 
Stock of these, displayed in two a 
Each article haps ge tint quality, and some are 
objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first manu- 





WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
sENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 


10, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, and 6, PERRY'S 
PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 
of IRO: NGERY 
and HO FURNISH a 
of STERLING SILVER VICES for the 








FIDDLE PATTERN. KING'S PATTERN. 
19 Tebto qpeces,, suett 411. 96112 Tebtecpeene, smash ots 
1 Demecapnsoge ST ¢ TS) Dametapne a} $8 $8 
mre gpeisct ¢ Site) Sony momcdtcys a3 
I Soup lade. 9774 3 60] 1 Soup we lhe? 6 4 96 
4 Sauce ladies . 10,710 3184] 4 Sauce ladies 11.80 4 80 
1 Fish slice .........006 «» 2100) 4 Saltspoons,giltbowls 1190 
4 Salt spoons, gilt bowls 1 06) 1 Mustard spoon, do, ... 010¢ 
Se ee O 70) 2 Fish sllee.......0000.. 3 00 
opcoruee = tegtaeeemaues (40 
{boertae nn: Sts tbaerse T=. fs 
1 Batter knife ........... 0136 fie oo ite 
257 16 1 215 110 
COTTAGE PATTERN KING’S PATTERN, RICHLY 

ANO COFFEE SERVICE. CHASED. 
momma rey! eam eter 
besin...... 14,110 7140 Sagar basin...... 18,116 7 96 
ewer... 1,110 317 0/Creamewer...... Tall @ 4 06 
Coffee-pot ... .. 25,,100 oe sexes 26,,10 6 18190 
£35 19) eat 46 
THE 








facturers of Paris, from WILLIAM S, BURTON 
imports them direct. 
CANDELABRA from ae. ed. t0 16 100, per Fal 
para ” ten, Od. to 416 1 ar: 
LAMPS, MODERATEUR » 68.0d,.to £9 Os. 





BURTON'S 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


| IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOOK 

Sterling Silver and Electro Hot-water Dis! af Table Cutlery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
et Stoves, Baths, eee Cabinet Persians; 
u io Britannia F Tea Trays. Toilette Ware, i 

Dish Covers, | Tartle Colmmepgiane, Urns and Kettles, a bd 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


‘TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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EXHIBITORS IN CLASSES XXXII. AND XXXVI. 


ALSO IN THE “TROPHY,” IN CONNECTION WITH CLASS XxXxvI. In 
GREAT NAVE. 





Be eS 


4, LEADENHALL STREET, AND 112, Recent Srreer, Lonpox 
, 


May 15t, 1862, pa 


Messrs. MECHI & BAZIN, — 


DRESSING CASE, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, AND DESPATCH BOX 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Aud Producers of the Finest English Cutlery, 


Moft refpeGtfully announce to Vifitors to London, that during the period of the International Exhibition their extenfive and richly-farnithed 
Show-Rooms will be open to the infpeétion of all who may honour them with a vifit, without any importunity or offenfive folicitation to purchafe 
being obferved by their Affiftants. 


Meffrs. MECHI & BAZIN feel that although the “‘ Great Exhibition ” will naturally prove the one-engrofling and all-powerful attraction 
to the immenfe numbers who will arrive from all parts of the habitable globe, they but fulfil a duty they owe to a large and generous Public in 
thus fubmitting for their free infpeGtion fome of the fineft produétions in their particular department of manufactures : produGtions which, while 
embodying all the elements of high quality—embracing every point and combination of real utility, with a ftudied regard to purity.of defign— 
are yet confined within the limits of a judicious and equitable economy. 


In anticipation of the requirements of this “year of years,” from which all expe, and doubtlef&s will receive, large and gratifying refals, 
Mefits. MECHI & BAZIN have not been unmindful of the wants and neceflities of the many, and have fpecially prepared a very large variety 

of novelties, of an ufeful and appreciable charaéter, adapted either for perfonal ufe and convenience or as Souvenirs to relatives and friends, who, 
being themfelves precluded fharing in “‘ London's glorious fight,” can yet, by thefe means, have ample opportunity afforded them of appreciating | 
its refults, in the handiwork of its citizens. 











The following’ comprife their leading manufactures, every article being warranted of the beft quality, and exchanged after purchafe, if rt 
approved. : 


LADIZS’ DRESSING CASES, in Fancy Woods, alfo in Ruffia and | THE “NEW MECHIAN DRESSING BAG (Rezifered)" by Melis. | 
Morocco Leather, with beft eleGtro-plated top-fittings, from 28s. Mec & Bazix, by its fimple combination, pir ha 
to #15 each; and, with rich filver fittings, from 2&8 10s. to of employing every inch of fpace not occupied . yr 
200 each. The #10 105. filver-fitted Cafe is ftrongly recom- tings, for packing Linen, Clothes, etc., from £10 <_<? ‘ 
mended for its utility and completene&. each. 





: 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING CASES, in every variety, fufficiently | DESPATCH BOXES, of the moft approved and ufeful defigns, in 
portable for travelling purpofes, and, on a more extended {cale, Ruffia and Morocco Leather, fitted with Bramah eg 

for the toilet-table, in Ruffia, Morocco, and Solid Leather, alfo Locks, and containing every requifite for writing, ate : 

in every -defcription of Fancy Woods, varying in price from s100. EMPTY BOXES, in Morocco and _ maha | 

178. 6. to 22300 each. with or without trays for defpatches, valuable papers, ett, fm | 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, in Morocco and Ruffia esainghcdebee. 

Leather, with beft cut-glafs and eleGro-plated fittings, complete, | HE “UNITED SERVICE” DESPATCH BOX AND 


from. 558. to #15 each. Ditto, ditto, filver-fitted, 6 108. to CASE combined, “Regiflered” by Mefin. 8 
a 200 each. MEcal 


forms, by its fimple and effe@ive conftruction en 
TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS FOR GENTLEMEN, in Ruifia complete, and portable Travelling Cale, contig a Ge ta | 
and Morocco Leather, fitted with the fineft Cutlery, from 70s. to fites for the writing and dreffing-tables, with ample 
e250 each. letters, papers, &c., from a£10 to #100. ee 
Razors in fets of Two, Four, & Seven, in cafes. | Knitting Boxes, fitted. Courier and Mis ~~ hinds. 
Sciffors in fets. | Backgammon and Chefs Boards. Stationery Cabinets of all pars 
Needles of fineft quality. Wood and Ivory Cheffinen. | Portemonnaies and Pocket aa | 
Sportfman's and Pocket Knives. Tourjfis’ Writing Cafes. Hair Brufhes in Ivory and OS Food. | 
Table and Cheefe Knives. Work Boxes for Ladies, | Writing Defis in Plain and Feng WH 
The Magic Rexor Strop and Pafie. | Envelope and Blotting Cafes. Jewel and Trinket Boxes. | — | 
Cafes of Plated and Silver Deffert Knives. _ | Tea Chefts and Caddies. | | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS IN ALL VARIETIES. CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF 2500 POPULAR MEN : 
OF THE DAY. CATALOGUES OF NAMES FREE. : — 














TCI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
QUI SI PARLA rrarzano. 





Messrs. MECHI & BAZIN, 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG AND ‘DRESSING CASE MAE 
112, REGENT STREET, anv 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 


44MBS 8. VIBTUL, PRINTER, OITY ReaD, LONDON. 














